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Amateur Photc 
Contest Winner 


for March 


Contest Rules and Awards 


For the best photograpk submitted each 
month, TRAVEL will pay $25. Second prize is 
$15 and the third award is $10. When space 
and pictures warrant, Honorable Mention 
awards of $5.00 each will be made. 

: Contestants may use any type camera and 
ee film they prefer but should send in only black 


cS ; 5 and white-prints> Although any size will be 
FIRST PRIZE goes to Betty Ann Russell of Houston, Texas, for this acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger are greatly 


unusual view of the Paris Tower. It was taken with a Kodak Retina II preferred: DOl hu send nantes 
camera using Kodak Plus X film at 1/100, £16, no filter. When submitting photos, your name, ad- 
dress and scene of picture, plus pertinent in- 
formation regarding camera and film used, 
with speed, lens opening and filter, if any, 
must be on the back of the photograph. 
Although TRAVEL will exercise all possible 
care in the handling of your photographs, 
we cannot be responsible for their return or 
condition. The right to future publication of 
prize-winning photos without additional pay- 
ment is retained by TrAveL. No picture will 
be returned unless a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope of a size sufficient to accommodate 
the entry is enclosed. Entries reaching this 
office after the judging of the current contest 
will be held for the following month. 


SECOND PRIZE is awarded to T/Sgt. Earle E. Sisley, presently stationed 
in Massachusetts, for his picture in Munich, Germany. He used a Roll- 
eicord Reflex, Plus X film. 1/100 at £11. No filter was used. 


THIRD PRIZE is taken by Cpl. Joseph B. Reyes of the U.S. Air Force, 
for his Wiesbaden Bahnhof, Germany, taken in Wiesbaden with a 
Rolleiflex at 1/50, fll. 
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Visitors to Los Angeles ncvalle take 
a ride along famed Wilshire Boulevard, 
pictured winding past MacArthur Park. 


The best laid plans of mice and 
men often go astray. 

THE NEW ENGLAND ISSUE 

as announced last month, has 


been re-scheduled. 


PICTURE CREDITS 


From left to right, top to bottom of page. 
COVER: Lowman from California Mission 
Trails Assn. Ltd. 5: United Air Lines; All 
Year Club of Southern California. 6: Low- 
man from California Mission Trails; Lanks 
from Keystone View Co. 7: A. Devaney, 
N. Y.; Keystone View Co.; Santa Fe Railroad. 
8: All Year Club of So. Calif., bottom right; 
Keystone View Co. 9: ‘Australian News and 
Information Bureau. 10: All European except 
bottom: Australian News and Info. Bureau. 
11: Australian News and Info. Bureau. 12: 
Australian News and Information Bureau; 
European. 13: European; Philip Gendreau, 
N. Y. 14: Philip Gendreau, N. Y.; Author; 
Fritz Henle from Monkmeyer Press: Euro- 
pean. 15: Hamilton Wright; Motyka from 
Monkmeyer Press; Philip Gendreau, N. Y. 
16-19: George Pickow from Three Lions. 
20: Philip Gendreau, N. Y.; Monkmeyer 
Press; Monkmeyer Press; David W. Corson 
from A. Devaney, N. Y.; Monkmeyer Press; 
Monkmeyer Press. 21: All from Monkmeyer 
Press except upper left and lower right: 
David W. Corson from A. Devaney, N. Y. 
22: Canadian Pacific Railway. 23: Foto- 
Walden. 24: Otto C. Gilmore, 26-27: Wide 
World. 28: Wide World; Author. 30: Author. 
32: Pan American World Airways. 33: Yvon, 
Paris. 36: Top: Jeffrey J. Monahan; bottom: 
Harry Lampert. 


YOUR DJWN 
ravels 


IN HANDSOME, MATCHING, HANDY, 
NEVER-BULGING VOLUMES 


We take pride in offering to members a 
super-album built to fit standard library 
shelves like any other fine books— 
without bulging even when filled. 
Alternate pages are perforated—to 
be torn out as the permanent pages 
are pasted up. The remaining 
stubs make up for thickness of 
pasted-in material, so that the 
book is always a delight to 
handle and use. 


We recommend that for convenience 
and consistency you keep a separate 
volume for each trip or vacation past 
or planned. It is ideal for preserving 
snapshots, postcards, letters-home’, 
maps, folders, menus, clippings and 
other memorabilia that will enable you 
to relive the happy days of travels you 
have made—and to plan new vacations 
so carefully as to derive the utmost 
pleasure and value from every hour. 


ADDITIONAL VOLUMES THAT MATCH 


are available so that you can build an ever-expanding quick-reference library set not 
only of your travels but of all other personal interests as well. In fact, your first 
volume can be the beginning of a complete story of your whole life, beginning with 
childhood and continuing on through the years. Well organized scrapbooks often 
prove invaluable. 


CHE NATIONAL 
TRAVEL CLUB 


These handsome volumes are prepared for The National Travel Club by the pub- 
lishers of “Book-Shelf Scrap Books.” By “special arrangement, Club Members can 
get larger sizes or additional volumes upon 
the following terms: 


115 W. 45th St., 


Gentlemen: 


New York 20, N. Y. 


OrdereNot Size GlbeRrice Please send the following albums: 
; Pak Cee mere mniMy Niece shone Series A @ $2.00 
Series A 52 x9 $2.00 200) oo eee, Series B @ 3.00 
Series B 814 x11" 3.00" netsh | aveensacan ee Series 
Series C 1144x1444” 6.000) 2 OVS BP os tage cence ae 


Postage is prepaid in the East. West of the - 
Mississippi, postage is 5% extra. On orders 

for two or more books, postage is prepaid {| LJ 3.-...... 
anywhere in the United States. On orders 
for ten or more, a special discount of 20% 
is allowed. Owing to possible paper short- 
ages, members are asked not to order more 
than are needed for immediate require- 
ments. Send all orders to Club Headquarters. 


MR., MRS., MISS. 
STREET & NO. 
CITY. 


': ZONE______STAT 


THE NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB— 115 West 45th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 


By Will Lane 


MAGINE THE WORLD'S LARGEST MOVIE SET— 
i in Technicolor. Imagine Moorish castles, 
Spanish haciendas, and colossal real-esate sub- 
divisions. Imagine 4,000 square miles full of 
parks, playgrounds, palm trees, and vacant 
lots—with a passel of pretty girls, orange 
groves, and oil derricks thrown in for good 
measure. 

Imagine, in addition, all-of Cecil B. De- 
Mille’s movies suddenly come to life—with a 
few reels of Hopalong Cassidy on the side— 
and you have a remote inkling of Los Angeles’ 
bizzare contrasts and fantastic illusions. 

“Normal” cities, like New York and Chi- 
cago are centralized, concentric. The buildings 
and the population press toward the epicenter 
—toward the heart and life of the city. They 
are introverts. 

But Los Angeles builds outwardly. It is an 
extrovert. It is a planet throwing off satellite 
cities like moons into space. They are carried 
outwardly by centrifugal force, but can never 
escape the gravitational pull of the city. 

“Forty suburbs in search of a city,” Los 


Angeles has been called. “A civic nightmare 
painted by Dali,” or a “Circus without a tent.” 

But those who come to scoff, often remain 
to play. 

Those who come to visit, often remain to 
live. In this vacation paradise, there are past- 
times to please all, and opportunities for the 
new “settlers” knock at every door. 

There is a feeling of freedom here, and of 
frontiers and open roads to follow. You can 
get into a car (there are two cars for every 
three residents of Los Angeles) and in the 
time it takes to cover 100 miles or so, you can 
be amid the mile-high lakes of the San Ber- 
nardino mountains, or in the below-sea-level 
resorts around the Salton Sea. Or -you can 
bask 
Palm Springs. Or you 
can be south of the 
border in Mexico for 
a fling at Jai Alai, for 
a fiesta or a fishing 
trip. Take your choice. 


in the sun at 


Here’s the Fabulous City of Angels Where 
Those Who Come to Scoff Stay to Play 


Union Station, right, contrasts sharply with the oriental architecture of Shrine Auditorium. 


You are never far from seashore and 
mountains. From the Hollywood Hills, over- 
looking the film capital and Los Angeles, you 
can see the glittering strand of Pacific water 
stretching from Santa Monica to Redondo 
Beach—an uninterrupted stretch of inviting 
seashore for beach party, swim or summer 
picnic. 

To the South, you can see the shore line of 
Los Angeles harbor. To the East, the peaks of 
the San Gabriel mountains appear. On Mt. 
Wilson (5,700 feet elevation) you can see the 
observatory towers with unaided eye. Only 
about twenty air miles from Los Angeles, the 
observatory is surrounded by pine trees and 
wild deer which come to feed, untroubled by 
the astronomers who point the 100-inch tele- 
scope and probe the heavens in nightly study 
of the universe. 

Beyond Mt. Wilson, you can see Mt. San 
Antonio (10,080 feet). Affectionately known 
as Old Baldy, it provides an inspiring sight. 
especially during snow-capped winter months. 

You see this and more from the Hollywood 
Hills, or other points, providing of course 
that fog or smog does not intervene. The latter 
is a horrid word in these parts. When it oc- 
curs, the best escape is directly to the moun- 
tain or desert resorts where blue skies are 
never dimmed. 

The variety in Los Angeles, and around it, 
and the availability of change—all within a 
few hour’s drive—adds up to a feeling of free- 
dom and spaciousness. If you don’t like where 
you are, it’s easy to go to some other site. 

There is a feeling of spaciousness in the 
4,000 miles of roads in Los Angeles county. 
The nearness of the seashore—25 miles—gives 
it friendliness. From most any spot along the 
85 miles of coastline, you can look out over the 
blue and dream of South Seas Islands, Hawaii 
and the Orient. Or, if of a practical turn of 
mind, you point out the silhouette of Los 
Angeles’ own Shangri La or Bali Hai—Cata- 
lina Island—25 miles away. “Take an ocean 
voyage’, it beckons. The round trip is $5.85! 

Los Angeles must be a good place to live— 
some 4,006,000 persons are glad to call it 
home. It also is popular with visitors. In fact, 
tonight, before the sun sinks into the blue 
Pacific, more than 10,000 visitors will be 
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clocked through the figurative turnstiles which 
form the boundary line between Southern Cal- 
ifornia and the ordinary world. 

If you are not one of these pilgrims today. 
the odds are good that you will be some day. 
Los Angeles is a Rome or a Mecca of the 
modern world. With powerful tentacles in 
every corner of the United States, and in 
countries abroad, it attracts and draws in the 
faithful. 

What is the source of this magnetism? 

Approaching Los Angeles at night is like 
coming to a new planet. From 18,000 feet, a 
blanket of velvet black spreads out below. It is 
punctured only by a few pinholes where here 
and there a lonely village throws up a spark 
to show it’s alive. 


Look up, and straight ahead, a flush, like a 
sunrise appears above the horizon. It’s not 
Los Angeles, but only the reflected glory of 
the city lights on the sky. 


Sparkling Towns 


Below, the sparks of little towns become 
closer. They grow larger, winking coquett- 
ishly. In a few moments, the entire south- 
western corner of the United States begins to 
unravel. The lights of Los Angeles grow and 
spread, becoming a brilliant pendant hung 
from two strings of jewels. One string sparkles 
with the towns to the east—Pasadena, Po- 
mona, San Bernardino, Palm Springs. The 
other string of jewels pinpoints the Pacific 
coast with Long Beach, Balboa, Laguna, La 
Jolla and San Diego. Beyond, there is noth- 
ing but the mysterious darkness of the Mexi- 
can border and the Pacific Ocean. 

This great and distant corner of the U. S. 
had an inauspicious beginning, although its 
name was long—El Pueblo de Neustra Senora 
la Reina de los Angeles: de Porciuncula. Soon 
it became abbreviated to Los Angeles. But as 
if even this were too long for citizens with 
work to do, the name soon became simply, 
and affectionately, “L.A.”. 

The residents of L.A. are commonly called 
Angelenos, but no one has any illusions that 
they—or the city—are or ever were angelic. 
During gold rush days, the city was known 
for a time as Los Diablos. But perhaps it was 
no more devilish then than it is angelic now. 


‘Hollywood also came into being with pi 
undertones. At the dawn of the twentieth « 
tury it was a cluster of clapboard shacks o 
treeless, dusty plain. Starting as a tempera 
colony, it was distant then from the tem) 
tions of the town of Los Angeles. In 1§ 
some camera boys rented an empty barn 
what is now Vine street. The rest is hist 

The sense of unreality is not limited 
Hollywood and the movie business, but | 
vades every facet of life—farming, indus 
mining, shipping, merchandising. There | 
feeling of accomplishment and, what is m 
a sense of greatness in the work yet to be dc 
Pride in the past and confidence in the fut 
is here, as if every man is a hero on a g! 
stage, and every woman a heroine. 


No wonder Los Angeles has been called 
a city but a state of mind. No wonder 
Angeleno, in his sport jacket, stalks aro 
as if he is a hero on a movie set where ev 
palm tree and snow-capped mountain has b 
carefully positioned by David Selznick 
Cecile B. DeMille. 


L.A. is a vacation playground without f 
—the Mardi Gras atmosphere never slacks 
—but it also is the nation’s leader in indust 
production of aviation products, oil f 
equipment and sportswear manufacturing 


L.A. is a big town—third largest metrop 
tan area in the U. S. by the 1950 census— 
it also is the biggest farm town. The cou 
is the most productive in the nation, and 
been since 1910, annually producing m 
than $280,000,000 worth of farm products. 


It is a man-made oasis, however. Hardl 
blade of grass would grow if it were not 
the $220, 000,000 pipe line from the Colum 
River, 400 miles away in the Rockies. 

The bestest and mostest is here, the hig] 
and lowest. From Death Valley’s lowest s 
in the nation, 280-feet below sea level, it’s ¢ 
about 100 miles to the highest point in 
nation—Mt. Whitney, 14,496 feet. A trail g 
all the way up if you like to hike, or you 
hire a pack train at Lone Pine, to help - 
scale the mountain. It’s easy to climb in 
summer—inaccessible in the winter. 


The newest is here—and also the oldest. 
Angeles’ first inhabitants left their mark 
what is now Hancock Park, in the La FE 
Fossil Pits which still ooze and bubble as t 
did in Ice Age times when our European 
cestors were still seeking shelter in caves. 


You can see these fossil pits now, just 
Wilshire Boulevard’s Miracle Mile. WI 
Angelenos now shop for sport shirts and m 
jackets, the sabre-tooth tiger once stalked 
giant ground sloth and the hairy mamm: 
These early settlers, by leaving their ma’ 
made themselves just as immortal as the fi 
prints of the film stars imprinted in the co: 
yard of Grauman’s Chinese Theatre on Ho 
wood Boulevard. Handprints and even prof 
are recorded there. 

Some actors and extras still live in Ho 
wood and in the nearby Hollywood Hills, 
the well-heeled ones are more likely to 
found in the communities to the Wes 
Beverly Hills, Bel Air, Brentwood, Pac 
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Palisades a onsa Fe nanis Valley. 


- The studios also have felt the centrifugal 
force dispersing them outward. There are 
some studios in Hollywood—Columbia, RKO, 
Paramount, and the Motion Picture Center 
where independents, like Stanley Kramer, do 
their stuff. But there are more studios on the 
outside. Burbank, for example, has Warner 
Bros., and Walt Disney, not far from Repub- 
lic (where they make the Westerns) and Uni- 
versal Studios. MGM is in Culver City. 
| Visitors sometimes hang around the studio 
gates to catch a glimpse of stars and starlets 
driving through the portals. Before the advent 
a sound films, tourists used to be conducted 
hrough the studios in wholesale lots. But now, 
when the creak of a door or an inadvertent 
cough is enough to ruin a scene, all studios 
discourage visitors. 

- However, you can get on the lot, if not on 
to a sound stage, and see some of the sets and 
props. Some of the standard tours include a 
visit to a film studio. Tanner Motor Tours, for 
example, has one conducted tour ($3.25) 
| oie is said to include a visit to Warner Bros. 

Across from Warners, the place to eat is the 
Smoke House if you want to catch glimpses of 
of movie folk putting on the feed bag. And if 
you want to eat, there’s a swell dinner for 


Bae 75... 


Famous Restaurants 


_ Other studios also have famous eating 
places. Opposite RKO, for example, on Mel- 
Tose avenue, you'll find Lucey’s, with an excel- 
lent Italian menu and a cozy outdoor patio. 
Everything’ s a la carte there, however, which 
‘means a tab mounts up fast. 

If you like outdoor dining — and who 


doesn’t—don’t miss the Gourmet, on Sunset 


‘Boulevard, or The Players, on Sunset strip, 
vhere they have a delicious $2.00 buffet sup- 
And, in the San Fernando Valley, on 
Ventura Boulevard, Sportsmen’s Lodge is the 
ace you can catch your own trout and watch 
‘them fry it for you. 

In Beverly Hills, Chasen’s and Romanoff’s 
two well-frequented spots where you can 
epee to see glamorous _ Eereon ss as- 


modest prices, there is none better than The 
Carmen, on West Third street, just off La 
Brea. The dishes are not “hot,” as in most 
th-of-the-border restaurants. The condi- 
nts are served on the side. 


| 
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ace called Ho Sai Gai, 611 North La Brea. 
t for real Chinese style, try Man Fook Low, 
621, South San Pedro, in theedowntown pro- 
luce market district. It’s real Limehouse, full 
Chinese laborers, who apparently know 
d food when they see it. This calls for a 
mming expedition, if you’re high hat, so 
ring half a dozen friends—and order your 
mner by phone a day or two in advance. 

Finally, no mention of food is complete 
thout including the street of restaurants— 
a Cienega Boulevard. Don’t miss Lowry’s if 


‘A few blocks north is the modest (nese: 


Varied, often seemingly unreal, 
much of L. A. looks like a series 
of sound stages. But real enough 
are ultra-modern Wilshire Boule- 
vard, above, Chinatown, right, and 
Olvera Street, below, the oldest 
in the city, with its Spanish flavor. 


Grauman’s Chinese Theatre with its unique 
sidewalk is a great attraction for tourists. 


The House of Murphy emphasizes good, solid 
food. The Tail O the Cock has a beautiful 
garden room. 

And for modest prices, try Ernest’s and the 
Paisano. You can easily find them in various 
guides, or in the telephone directory. Every- 
one likes to plan his own itinerary. The eating 
places mentioned here will give you a starting 
point if you seek the unusual or characteristic. 

For additional information, a good source 
is the All Year Club Free Visitors Bureau, 517 
West Sixth Street. A staff of experts there will 
help plan your vacation if you wish. They are 
ready to slap a sticker on your luggage, pro- 
vide free tickets to radio broadcasts, and ar- 
range for visits to wineries, orange packing 
houses, chinchilla farms and other specialized 
places. 

While at the All-Year Club, be sure to get a 
copy of Here’s,Glamourland. It includes the 
home addresses of many famous stars, with 
a map showing how to get there. There’s no 
need to waste money on a street hawker’s 


Guide to Movie Homes when you can get the 
club’s book for free. 

Also helpful is the pamphlet, Fifteen Guide- 
Yourself Trips by Public Transportation. If a 
guided tour is your meat, Tanner Motor Tours 
provide a choice of nineteen bus trips ranging 
in price from $2.00 to $9.25. 

If you want to rent a car and drive it your- 
self, bring your home state driver’s license. At 
the rate of $6.00 a day, plus seven cents a 
mile, you can get in a day’s sightseeing and 
almost 150 miles for about $16. Split among 
several friends, it’s quite economical. 

Some of the scenic drives include: 

Hollywood’s Sunset Strip for night clubs, 
restaurants and view of the city. See Ciro’s, 
the Mocambo—and Will Wright’s ice cream 
parlor. . . . Beverly Hills for classy shops and 
homes of famous people. . . . Beach drive 


along the Pacific coast from Redondo to Santa 


Monica. And beyond, to Malibu and Zuma 
beach for a campfire picnic. 
Mulholland Drive for a glimpse of the un- 


“tamed wilderness that still surrounds the hills. 


Pretty homes and marvelous views, not only 
of Los Angeles to the south, but also the San 
Fernando valley to the north. 

Wilshire Boulevard for shops and modern 
architecture. . . . Crenshaw Boulevard, Lake- 
wood and other immense new real estate de- 
velopments to take your breath away with the 
size of these projects. . . . Palos Verdes Hills. 
See San Pedro, the fishing fleet and the har- 
bor. Hike along the breakwater at Cabrillo 
Beach Park, if you don’t mind scrambling 
over boulders for a view of the ships. 

Orange Belt Tour. To Riverside via Pomo- 
na, return via Fullerton. At Riverside, don’t 
miss the Mission Inn. . . . Knotts Berry Farm, 
a favorite tourist center. Also San Juan Capis- 
trano Mission, where the swallows come. 

If you’re a camera fan, and would like to 
take your own pictures on an honest-to-gosh 
movie set, be sure to visit Corrigan’s Ranch, 
near Chatsworth. It’s open to the public on 


Sundays (admission 75 cents). During the » 
week, various studios come here to get scenes _ 


they can’t shoot on their own lots. A car is 


necessary. From Chatsworth (which is west 
San Fernando) head north on state highw 
118, over Santa Susana Pass, until a sign te 
you where to turn. 

The hotels with swimming pools fit into | 
pattern of outdoor living. The Hollywo 
Roosevelt Hotel has just completed a $1,00 
000 addition and pool. Also new is the Cor 
try Club Hotel and pool. Rates are from $6. 

Outdoor plunges are also sported by 1 
Town House, the Ambassador and the Ch: 
man Park Hotels which form just one clus 
on Wilshire Boulevard. 

Los Angeles has some of the largest theat: 
and stadiums, and also some of the smalle 
At the Circle (800 North El Centro) plays « 
produced in an atmosphere as intimate as 
friend’s living room. Central staging is e 
ployed, which means there is no stage, | 
only a circle of seats around the center of 1 
room: Any one of the actors is liable to « 
you for a match, and there is real danger ll 
Marie Wilson may interrupt her lines to sit 
your lap, if you are in the audience. 

At the Players Ring, 8351 Santa Mon 
Boulevard, in an abandoned barn rebuilt 
the actors, coffee is served after the openi 
performances. Actors and audience disc 
their work, not over the footlights, but o 
the tea cups. The Turnabout is well-known : 
its puppet shows and monologues. Also th 
is the Century, Call Board and the Dai 
Theatre, all showcases for ambitious you 
actors trying for Broadway or Hollywood. 

In Pasadena, the Playhouse is wo 
famous. In Claremont (25 miles east 
Pasadena) the Padua Hills theatre is a unic 
theatre and restaurant where Mexican play 
entertain with folk plays in Spanish. 

So, you can see, whatever one’s tastes < 
interests, Los Angeles with its diversity and 
contrasts, its intellectual life and its rov 
burlesque shows, its art museums and g} 
nasiums, its noisy bars and its refined resid 
ces, its deserts and mountains, its oil wells < 
orange blossoms is all things to all men 
Shangri-la, a city of heart’s desire, imperf 
but satisfying. 


Trips to the surrounding countryside such as the renowned beach at La Jolla or into the hills to see the homes of the movie stars are very rewardil 


BHERE ARE SOME LUCKY PEOPLE in this 
f world who find themselves with four or 
ve weeks at their disposal when vacation 
me rolls around. Sometimes it is the result 
f an accumulation from years when the pres- 
are of business was too great for any leisure. 
lr it may be just the result of a happy chain 
{ circumstances. Whatever the cause, you are 
onfronted with one of the most intriguing 
roblems. .. . Where to go? 

For an interesting and unusual time and 
ne that is comparatively inexpensive apart 
rom the trans-Pacific fare, Australia has much 
9 offer any traveler. Living and traveling 
xpenses within the country are very mod- 
rate, despite fluctuations that make it impos- 
ible to give exact fares and rates. Your dollar 
; worth considerably more because of lower 
rices for necessities and hotel accommoda- 
ions. Transportation is cheaper than any- 
yhere else in the world. As a result the trans- 
cean air fare plus the cost of your stay in 
\ustralia will not be much greater than ex- 
enses incurred during a five week aerial tour 
f Europe or a round-the-continent tour of 
outh America. 

Due to the great distances both between 
\ustralia and principal cities ofthe world and 
etween their own cities, the Australians are 
ne of the most airminded peoples on earth. 
fisitors do well to take this cue. Shipping to 
he continent is irregular and absorbs nearly 
ive weeks from New York, but if you have 
10 time limit the ocean trip costs about $900. 
‘he round trip air fare from New York is 
1,310.40 but travel time is cut down to five 
lays. You will also be able to see Honolulu, 
tanton Island, Fiji Islands and London, Eng- 
and. : 

There are no cross-country rivers in Aus- 
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Vacation Down-Under 


By Lou A. Phillips 


tralia and travel by ship is tiresome. as it 
requires following the continent’s entire coast. 
Travel by train (there is one transcontinental 
railroad) necessitates frequent changes as 
track gauges are not uniform. For example, 
in traveling between Perth on the southwestern 
coast and Cairns on the northeastern coast 
five changes must be made. There is even a 
gauge break between Sydney and Melbourne. 
On the other hand, fast, dependable and fre- 
quent air services connect all state capitals 
and principal cities. 

As your plane circles Sydney before land- 
ing at Kingsford Smith Airport, the city, with 
its hills, fine harbor and modern buildings, 
will remind you very much of San Francisco. 
Americans usually like Sydney best because 
of its many beaches, its sunny disposition and 
its way of life which seems very similar to 
our own. With a population of 1,490,000 it is 
the third largest city in the British Common- 
wealth coming after London and Calcutta. 
Only five American cities—New York, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Detroit and Los Angeles 
are larger. 

Sydney was the site of the first Australian 
settlement in 1788, today it is the capital of 
New South Wales, one of the country’s six 
states. Its harbor, Port Jackson, is one of the 
deepest and finest in the world. Reaching in- 
land for a distance of twenty miles it affords 
a water frontage of almost 190 miles. A huge 
arch bridge with a span of 1,650 feet extends 
across the harbor. Sydney is a “Topsy-like” 
city which just grew around its original 
pioneer settlement. In the old section there 
are still some narrow streets which wind about 
like the old bullock trails they covered coming 
to an end in the most unexpected places. Much 
of this section has been rebuilt and modern- 
ized however and new areas are thoroughly 
modern. As the city has grown its residential 
sections have spread out into a number of 
beautiful suburbs thus preventing overcrowd- 
ing and slums. The mainsprings of Australian 
industry are directed from Sydney and Mel- 
bourne, the country’s second largest city. 

First class hotel accommodations in Sydney, 
just as elsewhere in Australia, are surprisingly 
low. A single room with private bath at the 
Australia Hotel is only $2.24 per day. Most 
hotels however follow the “bed and breakfast” 
plan. A single room with breakfast at the 


Koalas, Kangaroos and Kookaburras Combine 
To Make an Australian Vacation Memorable 


Ushers Hotel is $2.17 per day; at the Went- 
worth Hotel $2.04; and $2.10 at the Carlton 
Hotel. Sightseeing is equally as reasonable. 
An afternoon motor sightseeing tour of Syd- 
ney, its beaches and historical points of in- 
terest is only 96 cents. An entire day motor 
tour of Bulli Pass and the National Park, in- 
cluding lunch, is only $3.31, while a whole-day 
tour of the Hawkesbury River, including lunch, 
costs $3.62. A two-day all-expense tour to 
the Blue Mountains and the Jenolan Caves is 
$11.31. This region, called the Playground of 
the Commonwealth, is dotted with resort 
towns of all sizes. Many hotels and guest 
houses have facilities for golf, swimming, 
tennis, riding and hiking. There also are trot- 
ting meets and floodlit waterfalls as well as 
interesting landmarks of early explorers. 
Melbourne, capital of the state of Victoria, 
is two hours and twenty minutes from Sydney 
by air. By ship the trip takes two days and 
travel time by train is sixteen hours (with one 
change necessary). The air fare is $10.87, the 
boat fare $11.08 and the train fare $7.78. 


Sydney, the Australian city usually preferred 
by Americans, is one of the largest'in the world. 


| 


Semi-tropical Brisbane, left, and dignified Melbourne, right, each interesting in themselves, provide jumping-off spots for numerous short tri 


Originally settled in 1835, today Melbourne 
is a city of over a million people. It’s Bos- 
tonian atmosphere is more restrained and 
dignified than that of Sydney. In further con- 
trast with Sydney, Melbourne prides itself on 
orderly planning and its wide streets lined 
with stately elm trees and public gardens are 
regarded with pride. In the mountains to the 
east of the city are evergreen eucalyptus or 
gum trees which grow more than three hun- 
dred feet high, outstripping most of Calli- 
fornia’s giant redwoods. 

The five hotels in Melbourne—the Aus- 
tralia, Menzies, Oriental, Windsor and Alex- 
ander—charge from $1.80 to $2.94 for a 
single room with private bath per day. Rates 
at the last three establishments include break- 
fast. Many interesting tours may be taken 
within Melbourne and to nearby points of 
interest. A tour of the city and its suburbs 
costs only 96 cents. Trips to nearby mountains 
range from $1.54 to $1.80. Whole-day motor 
tours, including lunch, may be taken to Marys- 
ville and Acheron Way ($3.19); to Lorne, 
via the Great Ocean Road ($3.75); and to 
Cewes on Phillip Island ($3.75). An entire 
day motor and rail tour to Healesville and the 
Sir Colin Mackenzie Sanctuary, including the 
admission fee, is only $2.25. 

In 1927 the seat of the Australian federal 
government was transferred from Melbourne 
to Canberra which is situated between Sydney 
and Melbourne about ninety miles from the 
coast on the Monaro Plains. The capital, one 
of the few modern planned cities of the world, 
was designed by Walter Burley Griffin, a 
Chicago architect. Canberra is part of an area 
of 939 square miles known as the Australian 
Capital Territory, the equivalent of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The Territory has reserved 
100.000 acres for parkland. With its trees. 
gardens and white public buildings, Canberra 
has more of the political and diplomatic atmos- 
phere of Washington than of London’s famous 
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Downing Street. The city’s present population 
is about 15,000. Communication and trans- 
portation arteries keep it in close touch with 
the rest of the nation and the world. Constant 
liaison is needed between Canberra, Sydney 
and Melbourne to coordinate political and 
economic requirements and to publicize na- 
tional policies. These three cities contain al- 
most a third of the nation’s population and 
visits to them will acquaint you with the 
pulse of the country. In Canberra, the Civic, 
Wellington and Kingston Hotels all offer ex- 
cellent and reasonable accommodations. 
Next, even if neither you or your ancestors 
ever came from Missouri, you will want to 
be shown that the world’s largest island and 
smallest continent is truly a vacationer’s para- 
dise. It is an easy thing to do. First the 
climate, one-third of Australia lies within the 
tropics, with the other two-thirds lying within 
the temperate zone. Because of its geograph- 
ical position, island form and sweeping plains, 
it has a more temperate climate than other 
regions of the same size and in the same lat- 
itudes. Over the greater part of the country, 


Skiing from June to Sep- 
tember is of special inter- 
est to many a visitor from 
the Northern Hemisphere. 


the weather resembles that of California w 
cattle and sheep grazing in the open all 
year round. Only in the winter months d 
snow fall in the mountain areas of the sou 
east. Yet the snowfields of Australia are lar; 
than those of Switzerland and provide so 
of the best winter sports country to be fou 
anywhere. The world’s first ski club y 
formed in New South Wales in the mid 
of the last century. 

If you are a skiing enthusiast you can | 
on your summer vacation because betwe 
June and September it is Winter Down-Und 
There are snowfields in both the states of N 
South Wales and Victoria but Mount K 
ciusko is the most convenient to reach fr 
Sydney. Towering 7,328 feet high, it is 
country’s highest mountain. The train fr 
Sydney to Cooma and the 50 mile bus t 
to Hotel Kosciusko is only $91.00 (combir 
fare, first class round trip rate) with sleep’ 
berths an extra $1.68. If you feel temp 
you can break your return journey to Sydr 
and explore the interesting countryside. H« 
Kosciusko tariffs are $13.25 a week for 


a 
ae avi per person. A private bath 
2.36 extra and a sitting room $9.44 more. 
I "sporting equipment can be hired. Skies, 
ocks and boots cost in all $2.50 a week. If 
ui wish less luxurious accommodations there 
‘a chalet eleven miles from Hotel Kosciusko 
here sleeping accommodations, dormitory 
Je, are even less expensive. Very serious 
tiers who for the sake of the sport are pre- 

d for more rugged camp-like conditions 
ee stay at nearby Betts Camp. 

Tf you aren’t a snowbird and prefer to spend 
bur holiday in the warm sun, Australia is 
| the place for you. It is truly a sunshine 
tion. Official records show that even on days 
lassed as rainy the sun has shown for a few 
ours. No capital city gets less than six hours 
fsun a day as an average for the whole year. 
oo by the Pacific, Southern and Indian 
_ and the Timor and Coral Seas, Aus- 
a’s northern and eastern coasts are lined 
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Brisbane, two hours and fifteen minutes by 
ir from Sydney and capital of the state of 
jueensland will be your take off point. Inci- 
entally, Queensland has an area of 670,000 
quare miles which equals that of Texas, Mon- 
ana, California and New Mexico combined 
rishane is a semi-tropical city of 400,000 
ere commercial atmosphere and a sense of 
isure are ideally blended. It is worth a visit 
1 itself, The air fare is $11.50. While in Bris- 
ne, the Lennons, Carlton and National 
tels offer excellent accommodations. 
here are a number of half-day motor tours 
hich may be taken from Brisbane which are 
interesting and inexpensive. These in- 
lade a trip to Redland Bay to visit a tropical 
nit farm ($1.69); a visit to the Redcliffe 
sorts at Sandgate, a popular bayside re- 
at ($1.42); and a trip to the Oasis tea 
ens (97 cents). Whole day motor tours to 
ntain regions or coastal towns which are 
rfer’s delights, range from $3.64 to $5.48. 


nother interesting trip’ which may be taken 


rom Brisbane is to the Cascades, a koala bear 
anctuary (97 cents). 


se 


The koala or native bear is the most popular 
Australian animal. Resembling a wooly, snub- 
nosed teddy bear, it weighs about twenty 
pounds when fully grown, has a soft, round, 
furry body and a friendly way. Young bears, 
like the kangaroo, stay in their mother’s pouch 
until old enough to ride on her back. They 
are night animals which spend most of their 
days sitting in the fork of a eucalyptus tree, 
sleeping or looking down on the world with 
puzzled eyes. Koalas are found in no part of 
the world outside of Australia because they 
live on the foliage of certain types of eucalypts 
not grown elsewhere. They will die if their 
normal food is not available. The koala drinks 
nothing, obtaining what moisture is required 
from the juice of the eucalyptus leaves. 

The Great Barrier Reef 

Within easy access .by flying boat from 
Brisbane are several popular resort islands. 
Seven day all-expense, trips to these spots 
range from $48.60 to $75. Actually these 
islands are part of Australia’s Great Barrier 
Reef where fishing and cruising are unsur- 
passed. The Reef fringes the Queensland coast 
for 1,200 miles and is one of the world’s 
greatest coral formations. Among its strange 
tropical fish are mud skippers which will 
drown if kept under water, angler fishes who 
attract victims by a stiff rod raised behind 
their mouths on which dangle what appears 
to be fresh meat and the roa s laziest fish, 
the sucker who although a strong swimmer 
attaches itself to other creatures like sharks 
or turtles to get carried along. At one of the 
typical Reef resorts, Lindiaael Island, fishing 
cruises are included in the first week’s hotel 
rate. If you stay a second week they cost 
about $5.62 extra. 

From the Reef you can travel by launch to 
Mackay on the mainland and tour a tropical 
wonderland by auto or rail. Expenses on such 
a trip for travel, accommodations and meals 
average about $7.00 a day. You will see sugar 
cane and tropic fruit farms and jungle scen- 
ery. The tropical Eungella Range (pronounced 
Yunga-luh) is particularly interesting. Then 
there are Tully and Barron Falls, Lakes 
Eacham and Barrine, and the lofty Atherton 


Tableland which has a temperate climate de- 
spite its tropical location. 

You can travel from Brisbane to Darwin, 
the administrative center of Australia’s North- 
ern Territory. The Northern Territory is a 
land where modern-day pioneers can really 
find adventure and a future. The Territory is 
primarily a cattlemen’s country and it is along 
those lines that its future development seems 
to lie. The region is big. Its vast plains seen to 
stretch away to the end of the world and red 
ranges slumber at the bottom of a raw blue 
sky. 

You will have no doubt of the Territory’s 
size after you have been in Darwin a day. 
Visitors in that city coming from the southern 
part of the Territory will talk about their 
neighbors who live a hundred miles away 
from them. Even the doctors there fly to treat 
patients, with practices usually covering areas 
of anything up to 40,000 square miles. A visit 
to one of the area’s great cattle runs will pro- 
vide an unforgettable experience. The most 
interesting would be a visit to Victoria River 
Downs Station, the largest cattle ranch in the 
world, which is twice the size of the state of 
New Jersey. 

Directly south of the Northern Territory 
and west of New South Wales and Victoria is 
the state of South Australia. It covers 380,000 
square miles making it the size of Texas and 
Montana together. In the north of the state, 
pastoral lands provide grazing for the sheep 
and cattle which mean so much to the welfare 
of its people. Sheep ranges make prosperous 
communities in the state’s fertile southeast. 

Beginning life as a rural settlement almost 
120 years ago, South Australia today has 
donned factory overalls and is extending its 
industrial output as well as its factory pro- 
duction. Great smelting works operate at Port 
Pirie on the Spencer Gulf. Just across the Gulf 
is the newly built steel town of Whyalla which 
during World War II grew from a village 
into a large modern town designed on the 
most modern lines. South Australian summers 
are warm and winters comparatively dry with 
clear frosty nights. In the center and south- 
east portions, the climate is reminiscent of 


‘sports-lover finds much to gratify him. Fishing off the Great Barrier Reef features record catches. The sun-drenched beaches are famous. 
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the Mediterranean. Snow is unknown except 
for an isolated fall on the summit of Mt. Lofty 
which usually remains only for a few hours 
each winter. 

Visitors who find the time to see some of 
South Australia’s many attractions are always 
well rewarded. Off the coast there is big game 
fishing and sharks of record size have been 
caught. Inland there are the famous opal mines 
at Coober Pedy. To the west of the state on 
the Nullarbor (No Tree) Plain begins the 
world’s longest stretch of straight railroad 
track. Running 300 miles without a turn, it 
is a part of the trans-continental railroad to 
Western Australia. In the southeast is Mt. 
Gambier, where an extinct volcano has formed 
four beautiful lakes. 

Adelaide, the state capital, has a population 
of 390,000. It is often referred to as the na- 
tion’s garden city because almost every sub- 
urban home has its own garden and fruit 
trees. It is a planned city and the downtown 
section is surrounded by parklands which must 
be traversed to reach the suburbs. The three 
principal hotels, the Adelaide, South Aus- 
tralia and Ambassador, offer most satisfactory 
accommodations. The first two range from 94 
gents to $2.10 a day for bed and breakfast, 
while the Ambassador Hotel is $5.85 per week. 

Sightseeing with the city as a: focal point 
is truly enjoyable. Half-day motor tours in- 
cluding morning or afternoon teas may be 
taken to Mt. Lofty Summit, Waterfall Gully 
and Morialta, Torrens Gorge, Clarendon and 
Mt. Bold and Razorback and Montacute. 
These trips range from 90 cents to $1.05. All- 
day motor tours to nearby scenic attractions 
or to Victor Harbor, 50 miles away, vary in 
cost from $1.99 to $2.22. A two-day motor 
tour to Victor Harbor including accommoda- 
tions and meals is only $6.00. 

A popular winter holiday is a paddle 
steamer cruise along the lower reaches of the 
Murray River, the longest in the country. 
which flows through the southeast corner of 
the state to the sea. In the world famous wine 
country of the Barossa Valley, a picturesque 
festival draws crowds of visitors every year. 
An all-day rail and motor tour to this region 
including inspection of Seppeltsfield Winery 
and lunch costs only $1.57. 


Another fascinating trip from Adelaide can 
be made to nearby Kangaroo Island, which is 
being developed as a national animal reserve. 
A strange feature of Australia, and an addi- 
tional pointer to the age of the continent, is 
the unusual assortment of animals which have 
survived from a long-past age. Best known of 
all is the kangaroo which shares with the emu 
pride of a place on the Commonwealth coat 
of arms. 

Australia also possesses an extraordinary 
variety of birds, including vast flocks of bril- 
liantly colored parrots. There are also kooka- 
burra birds that laugh like humans and ring- 
tailed opposums which hang from trees by 
their tails. But why don’t you go down and 
see them for yourself? 

Island of Tasmania 

Another spot you will enjoy visiting in 
Australia is the island state of Tasmania. 
Heart shaped and slightly larger than the state 
of West Virginia, it is rich in agricultural and 
mineral products. The eucalyptus groves of 
California owe their existence to seeds im- 
ported from Tasmania. Hobart, the state capi- 
tal, has a population of 80,000. It nestles at 
the foot of a towering mountain in one of the 
most beautiful settings one could imagine. 
Despite its modern facilities the city has an 
Old World atmosphere. Behind it lie rushing 
rivers, deep gorges, pleasant valleys and acres 
of the finest orchard and farm lands of the 
nation. Hobart can be reached by air from 
Sydney in six hours and twenty minutes. A 
much slower but more interesting way of 
travel is by boat from the mainland to the 
town of Launceston. From there a delightful 
three-day all-expense motor tour to Hobart, 
via the East Coast, costs $12.56. Rates at 
Hobart’s two hotels, the Hadley and the Wrest 
Point are $2.89 and $4.24 a day respectively. 
From Hobart half-day motor tours may be 
taken to Corra Linn ($1.90. and Mt. Welling- 
ton Pinnacle ($1.09). Day-long motor trips 
to surrounding mountain and channel districts 
and to Port Arthur range from $1.84 to $3.94 
inclusive. 

Western Australia, the continent’s largest 
state, also offers many unusual vistas for 
travelers. With 975,920 square miles in area. 
it is eight times the size of New Mexico. A 


good deal of it is arid land, but the coast 
areas are rich in timber. Goldfields on th 
edge of its desert-like interior have produce 
more than 60 per cent of the country’s gol 
output. The state capital Perth is the sunnie 
in the land with an average of nearly eigl 
hours of sun daily. Only eight hours and fi 
teen minutes from Sydney by air, it tak 
four and a half days to reach by train an 
ten days by ship. The fare is $51.02, rail fa 
$39.52 and ship fare $45.21. 

Perth, with a population of 285,000, is 
clean friendly city with modern single storie 
brick suburbs and wide gardens. In the sprin 
time the Western Australian bushlands are tl 
site of thousands of brilliantly colored wi 
flowers. Besides the yellow wattle, the nation 
flower of Australia, 3,000 of the country 
4,000 varieties of blooms are to be found : 
this state. The Adelphia Hotel in Perth charg 
$2.10 per-day for bed and breakfast, while 
Savoy Hotel’s rates are $1.39 for similar 4 
commodations. From the city half-day mot 
tours ranging in price from $1.24 to $1. 
may be taken to King’s Park and Fremantl 
Mundaring Weir and the Forrest Nation 
Park; the many beaches of Perth; Upp 
Swan Vineyards; and to Canning Dam a: 
Araluen. Entire day excursions to surroundi 
regions range from $2.25 to $5.06. There 
also a two-day all-expense trip available inla: 
to New Norcia via Toodyay which costs or 
$9.49. 

All over Australia travelers accustomed 
dining out and enjoying night life will find 
their visits to cities and resorts an intrigui 
variety of restaurants and night clubs. Th 
have a true cosmopolitan atmosphere whe 
entertainment and dancing are combined wi 
good food. Australia is an abundant food pi 
ducer and both staple and luxury items a 
plentiful. 

There is no other country just like A 
stralia. Its people, its way of life, its spacion 
ness and its strange birds and animals give 
a character all its own. Today the age c 
land of the southern cross is the home of o 
of the world’s youngest nations. It provides 
fascinating field of readily accessible tray 
off conventional tourist routes at a price th 
makes it an unusual travel experience. @ 


Hobart, left, capital of the island of Tasmania and second oldest city i 

Australia is situated in a beautiful natural setting. Below, Victor Harbou 

near Adelaide is a popular seaside resort. Here a horse-drawn tram, a novelt 
to many, runs over causeway visible in the distance to Granite Island. 


§j IKE HUNDREDS OF AMERICANS, I SPENT last 
cet in what I consider the most de- 
lightful of all European countries, Italy. I was 
not there as a leisurely traveler, however, but 
as a hard-working singer, carrying out a 
heavy schedule of operatic performances in 
Verona, Rome and Naples. On second thought, 
I should qualify “hard-working,” as singing a 
performance of an Italian opera for the Neo- 
politans, Romans and their other countrymen 
is an evening of pure pleasure for me. No 
singer can resist a responsive audience, and 
the Italians are the most responsive I know. 
They give you their undivided attention no 
matter what the circumstances—this I had an 
occasion to confirm once again when I ap- 
peared as guest soloist during the fabulous 
Festa Notturna, or Venice Carnival, held every 
year on the Grand Canal in August. 
_ The approach to this city of canals at 
dawn is an unusual experience. The rich 
green rolling landscape dotted with fertile 
farms gradually gives way to thin streaks of 
the Adriatic Sea and as the train draws with- 
in sight of the distant exotic shapes of far- 
away towers and domes, the landscape changes 
to pale grays and pinks underneath, the 
sea having crowded out the land to reveal an 
uneven liquid mirror of the dawn’s progress. 
And one is conscious of water everywhere. 
A return to Venice is always something of 
an exciting shock. Its peculiar position on 
the sea, for one thing, is such a novelty and 
added to it is the shock of the Orient. To 
my occidental eyes, the coming in contact so 
patently with the East is exciting. The con- 
tours of St. Mark, for instanct, could as easily 
be at the approach to Istanbul and St. Sophia, 
as it is in this city of the formerly powerful, 
sea-ruling Doges. That unmistakable uplifted 
curve of the Orient is seen everywhere — it 
shapes balconies, facades, shoes, gondolas, and 
church tops. This oriental touch, I hasten to 
add, is not predominate in Venice, it is blend- 
ed and intermingled with the Northern Italian 
style. Yet to occidental eyes, the influence 
of the East is very evident and very refreshing. 
I always try to stay while in Venice on the 
famed Grand Canal as I rationalize myself 
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GALA VENI 


By Eugene Conley 


All the Joy and Music 


That Is 


Venice Lives on This Glorious Day 


into believing that while there, it is a crime to 
deprive oneself of a constant view of this 
unique sea boulevard. The hotels lining the 
Grand Canal are, of course, rather expensive 
so that such reasoning does not go hand in 
hand with economy. I might add, however, 
that there is one very pleasant hotel right on 
the Grand thoroughfare that is quiet, com- 
fortable and very cheap. It goes under the 
imposing name of. the Principessa Yolande 
and Savoy, and its next door neighbor is the 
more expensive Hotel Royal Danieli. At the 
Savoy you can live very inexpensively on the 
American plan and the Danielli’s convenient 
motor launches will take you straight to the 


Lido, if you are Lido-inclined, as everyone in 
Venice is. Another economy tip to travelers, 
on arrival I would advise throttling those 
romantic impulses to fling baggage and self 
into the first gondola so as to enter the city 
in the grand manner. This gesture accom- 
panied be baggage will prove woefully expen- 
sive. Save your gondola rides for moonlight 
nights and lazy sunny afternoons, when mel- 
low with wine, you can give your complete 
attention to the passing scene. 

My days I divide between the wonderful 
leather, glass and fabric shops, the churches 
and art galleries, and the Lido. Towards the 
end of a visit I find that I spend more and 
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The bronze bell ringers of the clock tower add 
their chimes to the many heard in the city. 


ha 


more time on the Lido beach, as diminishing 
funds usually cut out the first activity within 
a week, and diminishing energy and capacity 
to absorb curtails the second later on, so 
eventually I just relax on the Cabana-studded 
white beach in the sun and sea, highlighting 
my day with a long Italian lunch at the Ex- 
celsior. The Lido, by the way, which is still 
a fashionable meeting place of the continental 
set as well as the favorite spot of the Amer- 
ican college tourists, was first popularized by a 
Metropolitan singer of another day, Frances 
Alda. If you stay long in Venice you will dis- 
cover that the Lido is more than just a beach 
resort; it furnishes a kind of clean relief from 
the lush, heavy atmosphere of the city. Venice 
has an exotic richness that is too strong for 
the uninitiated traveler without an occasional 
break, and this break the Lido furnishes. 
After a long afternoon of looking through 
some of the beautiful churches such as San 
Giorgio Maggiore, San Marco, The Frari or 
exploring the superb galleries of the Accade- 
mia di Belle Arti, or the solid interior grandeur 
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The Isle of St. George as 
seen through the arches of 
the Doges’ Palace. Below, 
the palace forms a backdrop 
for the author as he tries 
his skill at maneuvering a 
gondola in the Grand Canal. 
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of the Doges’ Palace, I know of no place more 
perfect for the twlight hour than a comfort- 
able chair at one of the numerous cafes that 
border the great square in front of St. Mark’s 


Cathedral. Small orchestras at some of the 
cafes send out nostalgic Viennese airs or 
Neapolitan songs from under the arches, the 
pigeons become less aggressive and Venice 
relaxes for ’heure bleu. Later, a walk around 
to Harry’s Bar will let you in on the glittering 
pack of celebrities in town, for no one who is 
anyone misses the cocktail hour at Harry’s, 
despite the fact that this sociable little restau- 
rant is about as large as a storage elevator. 
I prefer, however, the student and semi-bo- 
hemian cafes and courtyard restaurants that 
are hidden in the maze of canals in back of 


the Accademi di Belle Arti. 


at 


Merrymakers, crowded 
along the Grand Canal 
near the Rialto Bridge, 
watch the author’s illu- 
minated barge float by. 


Here in small cafes are painters, poe’ 
young lawyers, designers of leather craft goo, 
and an occasional American tourist off # 
beaten track sitting quietly at cafes on tn 
squares, or eating in improvised garden re 
taurants that seem on the verge of slipping in 
a dark canal. The atmosphere, needless 
say, is less hectic than at Harry’s Bar ar 
the fare less expensive. 

I would like to put in a word for Venic 
by the way, to those whose friends have to 
them not to go there in the summer becau 
of the bad smells. I have yet to find my st 
there clouded by any such unpleasantne: 
True, that in certain back parts of the ci 
one now and then comes across noison 
whiffs on the air in full summer. But to cor 
plain about these seems as futile and ridiculo 
as to complain about ice on a path in Switz 
land or dust on a ranch in Wyoming. If ys 
set out to look for such things, they can 
easily be found in the slums of New York, Cl 
cago or Pittsburgh, as in Venice. 

I was to sing several arias at the beginni 
of the annual festival, after sundown, on 
brightly-lighted barge in the middle of t 
Grand Canal. I was somewhat skeptical abo 
this festive crowd, gathered about the floati: 
platform in various types of boats and ge 
dolas, so absorbed in the high excitement 
the evening. But during my songs they we 
perfectly attentive, which is a complime 
to any group of people in a carnival mooc 


Venice At Night 


And what a carnival it was! I felt as il 
were part of a magic scene evoked from t 
smoke of some Arabian Genii’s lamp. T 
background against which the festival was s 
Venice at night, has always struck me as ma 
up-more from “‘the stuff dreams are made ¢ 
than a part of reality. The narrow wat 
ways, lined with beautiful palazzos, the Mo 
ish balconies hanging close to their ripplit 
oriental reflections, the candy-stick gond« 
posts crookedly piercing the edges of 1 
canals, the grandiose churches occasiona 
breaking the phalanx of Venetian facades, t 
layer-cake Turkish trimmings of the ancie 
buildings; the black restless water rising 


sides as if with the sinister purpose of en- 
‘lfing this unearthly metropolis are all ele- 
mts that make the city for me more of a 
sion than an actuality. 
"On last August 26th, Venice was robed 
iffora We saiahier Night’s Dream, in which 
> wedding of Titiana and Oberon could have 
sily taken place. The Grand Canal was 
J laze with blue, green, red and yellow lights. 
| ‘ellises and balconies were strewn with flow- 
s whose scent thinned out across the water. 
sters of baloons and bouquets of massed 
hts sprouted from the ends of the gondola 
sts; fiery torches were replaced in rusty 
| ckets on the palaces; and modern spot lights 
'‘rew into bas relief the Doges’ Palace, and the 
izaling Byzantine St. Mark’s Cathedral. The 
ajestic Church of St. Maria della Salute was 
aplicated, small scale, on a floating barge, a 
iimmering skeleton of light. 
Color and Pageantry 

Tt was from this barge, the music centre 
' the festival, that I sang and surveyed the 
fn length of the Grand Canal, so jammed with 
very conceivable type of water conveyance, 
lat hardly a patch of water could be seen. 
very gondola in Venice was in use that night, 
ad all were decorated with soft burning lan- 
irs, gay foliage, and lined with special black 
elvet and gold lame pillows. The gondoliers 
temselves sported bands of many colored rib- 
ons on their broad-rimmed hats. And then 
tere were the elegant private boats of the 
alaces, with their heavy gold family crests 
eflecting the gleam of a torch or the flare of 
‘match, carrying parties of smartly dressed 
evelers, some in masks, the ladies with plumed 
oiffures and sophisticated lace mantillas. But 
ae average Venetian, unable to compete with 
ie wealthier classes and the foreign tourists’ 
lentiful supply of lire, piled into fishing boats, 
arges and rafts, along with their entire fam- 
ies, several jugs of chianti and stacks of 
usage sandwiches, to take their rightful 
lace in their own carnival. 
Some of the family boats were so crowded 
ith children, grandmothers, cousins and pets 
at they were barely an aol above the water, 
hich disturbed no one except a cautious 

erican like myself. The wine, champagne 
nd vermouth flowed freely in the boats and 
eeruviviality of all the celebrants was high- 
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the great square of 
. Mark, to which flock | 
eople and Pigeons alike, 
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Venice, decked out for 
the gala time. Elabor- 
ate boats and banners, 
costumes, flowers and 
colored lights burst 
forth upon the scene. 


ly infectious. Many times throughout the 
evening I caught a pair of dark eyes encased 
in a sequin mask flirt gaily with a passing 
gondolier boy, or a hand in net and diamonds 
cast a bouquet to a neighboring peasant barge 
as a prelude to a ribald cross-fire of conversa- 
tion and jokes, or a fat old lady lean precari- 
ously out of her flower-decked boat to give a 
thirsty fellow-reveler, in white tie and tails. 
a cup of sharp, dry chianti. The spirit of the 
carnival melted all classifications and levels 
that night. 

At midnight the thunder broke, flashes of 
light tore across the sky and burst in showers 
of jeweled fireworks over our heads. Streaks 
of water beside the boats jumped to sparkling 
reflections, roof-top balconies became visible. 
and the sea of faces packed along the sides of 
the canal of those unfortunates who could not 
get on to the water, absorbed the incandescent 
glow of the overhead feux d’arfice. Each blast 
brought wild shouts of approval, high pitched 
bravos and resounding cries of bis!, as well 
as accelerating the flow of wine. Long after 
midnight, the Adriatic breezes carried away 
the last grey puffs of the firework’s smoke. 


A visit to Venice is not complete 
without a quiet ride in a gondola. 


and hundreds of guitars and mandolins re- 

sumed their individual serenades. Far into tiie 

night a web of indistinguishable music mur- 
murs hovered over the canal and gradually as 

the dawn dimmed the artificial lights, the boats 

began to separate from one another, pulled by 

the tide towards the beaches of The Lido. We 

floated slowly towards the dawn, tired and 

heavy with wine. arriving at the sea’s front 

in open daylight. 

This Festa Notturna was the most colorful 
experience in my singing career and one which 
has forever endeared me to this fantastic city. 
During the night’s revelries, 1 chanced to hear 
from one barge the old air, Carnival de Venise. 
That night an accomplished mandolin player 
was picking his way through its tinkling varia- 
tions and as I listened I was struck by the 
way the old Northern tune so precisely sym- 
bolized the florid festivities of this half-orient- 
al, half-occidental city. The brilliant runs, 
the trills, the rich melody twisted into grotes- 
que, often cheap shapes, the busy patter of the 
roulades. sum up and hold forever the atmos- 
phere of this strange, exciting night, this 
Carnaval de Venise. 
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Making 
the World 
(o-Round 


By Arnold Caplan 


Manufacture of Globes Represents 
Modern Refinement of Ancient Idea 


BOUT FIVE CENTURIES AGO IN ITALY THE 

famed astronomy. scholar, Galileo, was 
brought up before the reactionary authorities 
of his day and forced on the pain of death to 
recant his firm belief that the earth rotated on 
its axis about the sun. The church authorities 
did not relish this heliocentric concept of the 
universe, which drew so much attention from 
that most important of all celestial bodies, the 
Earth. Galileo, stooped before his betters, re- 
canted, but before rising, was said to have 
murmured half aloud, “and still it turns!” 

For centuries before him other martyrs of 
learning and science preached the roundness 
of the earth before going their ways to here- 
tics’ deaths on pyre and rack. It took more 
centuries of terrestrial circumnavigation to 
lend substance to the theory that the earth was 
no-fooling-round. And yet even today when a 
newspaper publishes an aerial view of a fan- 
tastically large area of the earth’s surface, it 
will point captionwise with pride to the fact 
that “the earth’s rotundity is irrefutably 
proved here” as though to dam with faint 
proof a belief that had up to then been taken 
largely for granted by any child. 

Today the twentieth century has heretics all 
its own, and very often they cause the more 
ordered mind to conjure up justifiable visions 
of latter-day racks and inquisitorial wrath. It 
appears that our contemporary globe-makers 
must still convince their customers that the 
world turns! That it is round! 

Believe it or not, in this enlightened age of 
the Great Circle Route across the North Pole 
to Russia, a customer walked into the famous 
map and globe shop of C. S. Hammond and 
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Company in New York City and asked for a 
“square” globe. All his life this grown-up man 
(of culture sufficiently estimable to warrant a 
deep interest in foreign developments on a 
global scale) had been conditioned with flat 
maps. To get to the North Pole from the 
Equatorial regions in his two-dimensional at- 
las he had been accustomed to turn a page 
rather than spin a globe. He wanted to be 
globally informed, but he wanted his informa- 
tion along familiar lines of orientation. There 
was a certain logic in his madness, however, 
if one went on to consider other and even 
stranger requests received by the same com- 
pany. In recent years Hammond has been 
asked to supply: 

A globe of the State of New Jersey; 

A globe of the United States; 

A globe of the Western Hemisphere only! 

Among other unusual requests was a rather 
hydrophobic one for a globe which would 
show to better advantage the land masses of 
the world and minimize the oceans. 

It is interesting to note that all of these re- 
quests came during a period beginning with 
Pearl Harbor Day. The world seemed to have 


been shaken out of its two-dimensional torpor - 


at that time, and war-scared eyes began to 
peer around the evanescent curves of a world 
that had begun rather uncomfortably to as- 
sume a new and shrinking dimension. Source 
of this interesting fact is L. I. Replogle (accent 
on the first syllable), president and owner of 
the largest globe making company in the 
world in Chicago, Illinois. Mr. Replogle re- 
calls that the day after Pearl Harbor the com- 
pany switchboard was jammed with calls 


coming in from stores all over the count 
ordering globes. In department stores ‘peo 
were standing on line to buy globes, maps < 
atlases; many of them walked out with cv 
bersome globes tucked under their boy 
arms. Only a globe could explain this sud 
and tragic annihilation of so much distanc 

Up to then globes had been considered te 
for scientists and scholars, or simply as or 
mental home decorations. Then and there tI 
were put into use to interpret the news. O 
on a globe could people see how near Si 
was to Japan, how supplies might be flo 
over the top of the world to Russia. A fas¢ 
ating and up to then almost library-ridden 
dustry suddenly came into its own with 
impact that matched the spinning world. 

In the fifth decade of the twentieth cent 
man had suddenly discovered that the we 
was truly round—not just on paper. 

Since then “one world and a world 
everyone” seems to have become the motto 
the Replogle Company where today 
making of globes merely by hand for the w 
endowed few has been augmented by facili 
capable of turning out 1,500. worlds a da 
more than a world a minute operating arot 
the clock from the zero to the last meridi: 
In size these globes range all the way fror 
schoolchild’s simple seven-incher to a va: 
informed one of 32 inches in diameter— 
of which will ultimately grace the new Pr 
dential mansion. 

Information that goes into the making o 
globe today comes from a great chronologi 
span stretching back to 640 B. C. wher 
Greek named Thales of Miletus divided 
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| th (which fd claimed was round) into the 
accepted five climatic zones, and reaching 
ward into the future when the peace 
jaties of the Allies will show what is to 
ppen to Germany and Japan. The aura of 
figuity which has always been cast over 
\ps (witness the growing mode of collecting 
‘1 even papering one’s walls with ancient 
ps) has been associated even more inti- 
jtely with the globe. Can you think of any 
jist’s depiction of Faust’s study without its 
n set of terrestrial and celestial globes? 
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‘thaps few modern products retain so much 
their remote ancestry for all their modern 
odes of production as do globes. 

The Greeks were one of the earliest people 
‘inquire with any degree of science into the 
\rplexing problems of what the earth is—its 
|e, shape, movement, relation to the sun and 
yon and their influences on it. Thales was a 
fle too far ahead of his times. 

‘A follower, Anaximander, disagreed with 
master, believing the earth was not a 
here but a cylinder, but he did happen on a 
ndamental discovery, that the earth revolves 
| its own axis. He also declared the ecliptic, 
plane of the earth’s orbit, was oblique. 
‘Later Hipparchus, called the father of sci- 
tific astronomy, discovered the precession 
| equinoxes, invented the astrolabe and cat- 
ogued great numbers of stars. : 
With these pioneers came a succession of 
her able scientists and philosophers who un- 
‘ingly inquired into the mysteries of the uni- 
se and by their discoveries put the seal of 
on what had long been only startling 
culations. 

‘he first known globe or model of the world 
a revolving sphere was made by Crates of 
allus i in the Second Century B. C. Ancient 
riters have described this globe as being 10 
et in diameter and quartered by the ocean 
ito four habitable continents. 

Other globes were made during these early 
ae World geography with the aid of a 
obe depicting the world as round was taught 
| Greek and Roman schools as | late : as the 
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Fourth Century A. D. It was with the fall of 
Rome and Europe’s gradual recession into the 
cultural darkness of the Middle Ages that the 
knowledge of the roundness of the earth was 
lost. 

Martin Behaim, the German navigator, as- 
tronomer and geographer, produced in 1492 
the earliest globe of the new era. The same 
year Columbus sailed westward in three 
cockleshells, and by his discovery of a western 
continent rendered Behaim’s globe almost im- 
mediately out-of-date. When Magellan circum- 
navigated the earth in 1519-22, the last doubt- 
ers of the earth’s roundness were silenced. 

The modern method of covering the globe 
with map gores or segments was evolved dur- 
ing the 15th Century. Leonardo da Vinci de- 
signed a set and later Albrecht Durer worked 
on the mathematical problems attendant to the 
method. At last in 1520, a German named 
Schoner succeeded in covering a globe with 
twelve gores. Mercator, the famous map 
maker and originator of the most -popular 
“flat map” projection, followed with a globe 
in 1541. 

In the 16th Century an Englishman, Moly- 
neux, made large globes that were the direct 
predecessors of modern globes. They were 
over two feet in diameter, set on a stand, en- 
circled by a wide wood horizon ring, and at 
right angles to the equator, by a graduated 
brass meridian. A time dial capped the North 
Pole. Elizabethan navigators reported they 
found this globe of practical use. 

Out of this ancient, distinguished ancestry 
has emerged the globe as we know it today. 
The principles of the Molyneux globe remain; 
accuracy and detail have kept pace with the 
myriad explorations and scientific discoveries 
which have crowded the succeeding centuries. 

The study of the globe leads to fascinating 
adventure in the vast spaces of the universe. 
It throws brilliant light on phenomena which 
man has always accepted carelessly but which 
baffled the wisest minds of many ages. 

Pious Greeks believed the sun flamed from 
a chariot driven across the sky. Early Scan- 


dinavian myths pictured the universe as a tree 
supporting the earth in its branches, with its 
roots in Hell and its crown in Heaven. Ancient 
Hindus thought the world was the shape of a 
large platter on four elephants which in turn 
stood on the back of a turtle. 

From being the hobby of savants, the globe 
is now found in most school rooms and li- 
braries throughout the world and is becoming 
a cultural and educational necessity in modern 
offices and homes. 

Today globes may be found in most depart- 
ment stores throughout the country, as well as 
in book and stationery stores. Replogle, for 
example, also does an active export business 
and supplies special globes with Spanish text 
for Spanish-speaking countries. 

During the war years most map and globe _ 
makers, offered with each globe a coupon en- 
titling buyers to free revisions after final peace 
treaties had been signed. Since to date neither 
the German nor Japanese peace treaties have 
been concluded, they have been unable to issue 
the promised revisions. Meanwhile, their 
present globes carry de facto boundary 
changes. 

Replogle believes, however, that even a 
globe map published prior to 1939 is by no 
means valueless. They maintain that most of 
the important reference information on a 
globe remains unchanged through the years 
and that the true value of a globe lies in its 
being a source for geographical reference and 
not primarily for political information. 

Among the many types of globes produced 
by Replogle are illuminated globes equipped 
with a lght bulb inside. These beautiful 
globes were invented in France some fifteen 
years ago. Their appeal lies in the fact that 
they combine artistic beauty with geographic 
value. The illuminated globe is a decorative, 
many-colored light, and it is an easy-to-read 
globe as well. 

People visiting the Replogle factory for the 
first time are astonished at the painstaking 
work—for this day and age—involved in 
making what is known as a handmade globe. 


Printed globe maps have been made ever 
since 1507. After the discovery of printing, 
globe makers could print all globe maps alike 
and apply them with precision in sections or 
gores to the globe ball. Much the same pro- 
cedure is still followed today in the making 
of deluxe library and illuminated globes. On 
the former, the ball is a round, hard steel shell. 
Illuminated globe balls are of heavy glass or 
plastic. On both types, strips of the map are 
wetted and worked onto the round globe ball 


by hand. 


If you think this is easy, just try to cover 
a smooth round apple with a flat piece of 
paper without creating any tears or wrinkles 
in the paper. In covering a globe this proced- 
ure is further complicated by the fact that all 
lines, names and places on the globe map must 
match accurately. Small wonder that it takes 
about two years to train a person thoroughly 
in the globe-covering technique. A_ skilled 
elobe-coverer can complete about ten 12-inch 
globes or eight 16-inch globes a day. It takes 
more than a day to put the map on one of 
Replogle’s massive 32-inch globes. 


How is it then, that Replogle can keep up 
with the mass demand for globes? The fact is 
that most globes are made by machines on a 
modern assembly line. When you step into the 
factory, you find yourself in a world of globes 
in various stages of production: You noticc 
immediately a battery of 50-ton capacity com- 
pletely automatic hydraulic presses, designed 
especially for making globes. To make ma- 
chine globes, great pressure is required. The 
greater the pressure used in forming a globe 
ball, the more accurately names, places and 
lines will match, and the smoother and harder 
the ball. 


The maps for machine globes are securely 
glued to two layers of tough chipboard, a kind 
of cardboard. They. are.then cut into shape by 
steel hollow dies. When cut, they resemble the 
petals of a flower—or a meticulously removed 
orange peel. Taken to heated forming-dies, 
they are shaped through a combination of 
heat, pressure and paste into half globes. The 
halves are trimmed and glued together, and 
an equator strip is fastened around the joint. 


First coat of lacquer is sprayed 
on gores. Additional coats make 
for a durable, glossy surface. 


Every globe wears a sparkling, highly glos- 
sy finish. Sales people boast you can write on 
their globe, trace routes with ink or crayon, 
and then wipe it clean with a soft, damp cloth 
or cleansing tissue. To protect the map paper 
and bright globe colors, maps are first treated 
with a sealer coat. Later after the globe balls 
are formed, they are given several coats of 
clear lacquer. Thus, the ultimate globe owner 
can keep his globe clean by simply whisking 
a damp cloth over it—and the global arm- 
chair scene is ready for the next investigation. 

It is an impressive sight to see rack upon 
rack of the finished, shining globe balls 
move into the hands of assemblers who fit the 
globes to a variety of different mountings. 
There are table or desk models of all sizes on 
which the globe is tilted, like the earth, at a 
231% degree angle and equipped with a merid- 
ian. This is the metal circular or semi-circular 
ring which surrounds the globe ball, and is 
used to measure the latitude and longitude 
position of places on the globe. Some models 
have an atlas that fits into the base of the globe 
and shows detailed maps for every section of 
the world. 

Despite the costly hand labor involved in 


A highly skilled tech- 
nique is required in cov- 
ering a globe. IIlumi- 
nated glass ones like this 
are more difficult. 


: "q 
making handmade and illuminated lok 
they are not too expensive. A small seven-it 
illuminated globe in the Replogle line ret 
for $7.95, an 8-inch, detailed, standard s 
globe for $12.75. Ten-inch models start 
$19.95 and 12-inch at $24.75. 

Replogle’s machine-made globes meet 
demand for inexpensive globes. A ten-i 
model sells for as little as $4.95; a large 
inch size with a semi-meridian mounting 


$7.95. Globes with floor stand mountings st 
at $22.50. | 


The greatest number of globes purcha 
today are for children. One globe desig) 
especially for children is called the Won 
World. It is a 10-inch diameter globe, b 
liantly lithographed in_ three - dimensio 
colors with pictures of boats, planes, fish : 
animals. The base holds a colorful 82-p 
book entitled The World is Yours filled y 
stories, games, puzzles and pictures to te 
youngsters geography the easy way. 

Replogle encourages the youthful gl 
trotter by providing with this globe a brig] 
colored distance finder in the form of a cur 
rule that fits over the globe and determines 
great circle or shortest distance between | 
two points on the earth’s surface. The dista 
finder converts miles into flying time so 
youngster, in addition to charting his ro 
can figure out how long it would take him 
cover it. 


Children are naturally attracted to a gle 
They are studying global geography—a k 
of geography grownups never knew. T 
live in a global community where the nc 
pole has become a busy intersection used 
a short-cut over the globe. The children o 
few generations ago might have selected as 
most feasible route between San Francisco | 
Moscow the route that would take us fr 
California to New York to London acer 
Germany and Poland into the Russian capi 

And that is the way things were until 
year of 1935 when a group of Russian pi 
made their Russia-to-America flights follow 
the great circle route across the north p 
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Tt was then that many Americans fully realized 
the value of global thinking as against map 
mistaking. Pearl Harbor settled all doubts. 

‘One of Replogle’s latest achievements is its 
iRise 32-inch diameter globe, which is said to 
be the most detailed globe of the world in all 
history. One of these globes was presented to 
President Truman recently, on the occasion of 
his fifth anniversary as President of the United 
States, by ex-Defense Secretary Johnson and 
Gordon Gray, retired Army Secretary. It will 
eventually repose in the rebuilt White House. 
_ The map for this massive globe shows over 
22,000 place names and is scaled 250 miles to 
the inch, so that distances can be easily cal- 
culated. The highly detailed, up-to-date globe 
map is the result of over three years of careful 
research and painstaking work by three out- 
standing map makers, or cartographers, as 
they are called in the map-making industry. 
| Making any globe map from scratch calls 
for a large expenditure of time and money. 
Replogle maintains its own map making de- 
partment. Much research is required before 
work can be. started on any new globe map. 
A vast library of government maps, foreign 
and domestic atlases and much other geo- 

graphical reference material constantly being 
replenished provides some of the infomation 
paved 3 in the making of globe maps. 

When all research is completed, a globe map 
grid is prepared. This is a system of co-or- 
ee lines, like a football gridiron or like 

e interesting streets in your city. The grid 
is used to locate accurately any point on the 
earth’s surface. Boundaries and. coast lines are 
drawn in on the grid, as well as all physical 
features, The names which are to appear on 
the globe-map are selected and then set up in 

ype. They are printed on a special kind of 
transparent paper, gummed on one side. Each 
name is then cut out and pasted in its proper 
a on the original grid. 

The cartographer making a globe-map must 
hot only plan an accurate map, but he must 
visualize the world in sections or, gores, like 
the individual segments of an orange. Each of 
the dozen gores which make up a globe map 
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Machine made globes, made of 
cardboard, are cut into petal- 
shaped pieces, pressedinto form. 


must be drawn so that when cut out and pasted 
side by side on a spherical surface, they form 
a true continuous map of the world. 

The final step in preparing a globe-map is 
the making of plates for each of the attractive 
colors which help to make globes such things 
of beauty. This work is done by a litho-plate- 
maker. 

Development and research work on Rep- 
logle’s large 32-inch globe started immediately 
after World War II, making it possible to in- 
clude thousands of cities, towns, villages, is- 
lands and other geographical place-names 
brought into strategic importance during the 
war. Names like Kwajalein, Soerabaya, Pan- 
telleria, Lingayan, and many others, which 
meant little if anything to the average Ameri- 
can before World War II, are included. 

The great detail seldom ever attempted on 
a globe map includes such reference material 
as railroads, steamship routes, highways, na- 
tional parks, mountain peaks, dams and 
reservoirs, canals, waterfalls, glaciers, ocean 
currents, and much more. 

On this large globe, the ball is made of 
heavy spun aluminum and rests on huge un- 
seen ball rollers so that it can be revolved 


When the globe balls are 
finished they are hung up 
on racks, move along to 
assemblers who fit them 
to a variety of mountings. 


easily and any portion of the map seen at 
close range. The map is lithographed in ten 


‘ colors. A solid brass meridian surrounds the 


globe with all numbers hand engraved, and 
stand is solid mahogany. Like their television 
sets, people like their practical aids to be an 
asset to the living room or library. 

Somehow globes, like watches, have always 
set the tinkering artisan agog. During his boy- 
hood, James Ferguson, the famous Scotch 
physicist and astronomer, became intrigued 
with the globe-shaped stones atop a neighbor’s 
twin gateposts. He painted on one of them a 
map of the earth and on the other a map of 
the heavens. During his lifetime, Ferguson 
created a number of unusual globes, among 
them a tiny portable globe which he could 
carry about in his pocket. One of these globes 
may be seen today in the Adler Planetarium 
in Chicago. It is a tiny three-inch diameter 
world globe enclosed in a black leather case 
on the inner surface of which is pasted an 
engraved map of the celestial sphere. 

Kings and aristocrats down through the 
ages have often set the globe maker on the 
road to fame. A Venetian monk named Coro- 
nelli constructed a pair of globes 15 feet in 
diameter for King Louis XIV of France. Each 
had a door through which 30 people could 
enter and be contained at one time. The Coro- 
nelli globes attracted so much attention that 
another monarch asked the globe maker to 
make him a similar set of globes for his court. 
Coronelli demanded as his compensation an 
annual pension for life. 


The first American globes were made in 
Bradford, Vermont, in 1810 by James Wilson 
who quit farming to learn geography and cop- 
per engraving. His first “manufactory” was a 
little blacksmith shop. Gradually his business 
grew and he was able to set up a factory in 
Albany. All of James Wilson’s globes were 
made by hand and his entire production could 
not compare with the total number of globes 


‘a modern American manufacturer can pro- 


duce in a day. Today, millions of people want 

elobes in their homes and a thriving globe 

factory employs hundreds of people. 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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Executive Man- 
Sion is a prin- 
cipal attraction 
ay Ke eS 


Children watch Bactrian 
camel at National Zoo of 
the Smithsonian 
Institute. 


Supreme Court 
Building exempli- 
fies classic ar-= 
chitectural style. 


It's "batter up" fc 
while vacationers f 
sightseeing to watc 
favorite game. 


y stands guard at Arlington tomb. Blossoms frame Jefferson Memorial. Lincoln's tribute is impressive. 


‘aah Smithsonian Institute is 
particularly known for 

its large collection 

ofe firsts. 


In tribute to America's 
discoverer, this statue of 
Columbus was raised. 


- Statue of Mercury graces the 
rotunda of the National Gallery 
of Art, is one of building's 
beautiful pieces. 


Union Station is gate= 
way for thousands of 
travelers to the. 

: elt Ae Hen nation's capital. 


Travel Ticker Tape 


NEW LUXURY FLIGHT CUTS TIME 
BETWEEN U.S. AND AUSTRALIA 

A new luxury service from the West Coast 
of the United States to Australia, cutting nine- 
teen hours from the present round trip time, 
was inaugurated by Pan American World Air- 
ways in March. The new service will use 
double-decked Strato Clippers in place of 
Douglas DC4s. Route of the flight will be 
through Hawaii, Canton Island and the. Fiji 
Islands on a twice-weekly round trip basis. 
The planes will fly directly into Sydney, but 
passengers for New Zealand will transfer to 
connecting flights by DC4s at Suya. The new 
Clippers will be equipped with reclining seats 
and will offer full course meals with vintage 
wines and bar service. Berths will be available 
for those who want them. 


NEW FURNESS LINER SLATED TO 
ARRIVE IN NEW YORK APRIL 27 

On April 27 the new Furness Lines ship 
Ocean Monarch will make her maiden arrival 
in New York from England. She will then 
enter cruise service out of New York to Ber- 
muda and Nassau, Canada and the West 
Indies. Her first cruise will leave on May 3. 
The 15,000-ton vessel will carry 440 passen- 
gers in one class. She has all outside state- 
rooms with bath or shower, winged sun deck, 
outdoor swimming pool, air conditioned din- 
ing room, ballroom and motion picture theater. 


OLYMPIC WINTER GAMES 
SCHEDULED FOR OSLO IN 1952 

The Sixth Olympic Winter Games will be 
held from February 14 to 25 in Norway. With 
the exception of the giant-slalom and downhill, 
all the events will be held in Oslo. The other 
two events will ‘be held at Norefjell from Feb- 
ruary 14 to 16. To accommodate visitors to the 
international sporting contests, two new hotels 
will be added to the Norwegian capital’s 
present capacity. In addition many house- 
holders have indicated a willingness to take in 
guests. However, the housing problem is one 
of the most serious facing the arrangements 
committee. Players will be housed in a special 
Olympic village. The games will involve virtu- 
ally all winter sports. 


FESTIVAL TICKETS AVAILABLE 
THROUGH BRITISH RAILWAYS 

The Associated British and Irish Railways 
have been named the sole sales agency for Fes- 
tival of Britain admission tickets for North 
America. The advance tickets to the South 
Bank exhibition, which keynotes the entire 
event, sell for a minimum of 70 cents for 
adults and 35 cents for children over five and 
under fifteen. No open-date bookings will be 
made and no refunds will be allowed. Children 
under five will not be admitted to the exhibi- 
tion at any time. 
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CANADIAN LINER RESUMES SAILINGS 
BETWEEN VANCOUVER & AUSTRALIA 


Passengers from the Aorangi debark 
at Vancouver. ' 


The only regular passenger liner operating 
between the North American Mainland and 
Australia will resume sailings from Van- 
couver, Canada to Sydney, Australia on May 
3. The service was discontinued because of 
heavy deficits in January of this year. The 
Aorangi is presently in Sydney from where 
she will sail April 5. Other northbound 
sailings will leave June 7, August 9, October 
11 and December 13. Southbound, she will 
leave Vancouver May 3, July 5, September 6, 
November 8 and January 10, 1952. 


A CALENDAR OF 
bis COMING EVENTS 


Apr. 15: ARAPHO BASIN, COLO., 
Ski meet, slalom. 


Apr. 16-20: NEW HAVEN, CONN., 
Thirteenth annual antiques show 
and first annual flower show. 

Apr. 20: PHOENIX, ARIZ., Interna- 
tional Girl Scout pageant. 

Apr. 23-29: MISSION VALLEY, 
CALIF., Tenth annual Bar-O na- 
tional horse show. 

Apr. 26-May 6: PITTSBURGH, PA., 
Twelfth annual school science 
fair at Buhl Planetarium. 

May 3: LONDON, ENGLAND, Open- 
ing of South Bank exhibition of 
the Festival of Britain. 


NEW PASSENGER TRAIN NAME — 
TO ENTER RAILROAD RECORDS ~— 

A new name in passenger trains, West 
Star, will enter railroad records about jum 
when the Great Northern Railway beg 
service of a second transcontinental strea 
liner between Chicago and Seattle-Portlat 
The Western Star will serve as the compani 
train to an entirely new Empire Builder, n 
nearing completion. Equipment of the pres 
Empire Builder, in addition to new cars, ¥ 
make up the Western Star. When the train W 
the new name takes to the rails it will bri 
retirement to a long-famous name on the li 
Oriental Limited. H, 


x 
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U.S. AIR TRANSPORT INDUSTRY 


TO CELEBRATE 25th ANNIVERSAR 

The American air transportation indus 
will reach the quarter century mark Apri 
when United Air Lines celebrates its 2% 
anniversary. UAL’s history goes back to 
predecessor company, Varney Air Lines, wh 
began air mail service between Pasco, Was 
and Elko, Nev., on April 6, 1926. This fli 
was the official beginning of scheduled, co 
mercial air transportation in the United Stat 
according to United officials. j 
ADDITIONAL SAILING SCHEDULED 
ON ST. JOHN-DIGBY ROUTE | 

To meet the heavy summer demand -; 
service between St. John, New Brunswi 
and Digby, Nova Scotia, the Princess Hele 
will operate a Sunday round trip from Jul} 
through August 26. The ship ordinarily op 
ates a return service on the Bay of Fundy | 
days a week. Without freight or express 
Sundays the Princess Helene can handle a to 
of 80 cars on the round trip. Cabin and m 
facilities will be available. The vessel vy 
leave St. John at 8 a.m., arriving Digby 
11 a.m. After a quick turn around, she y 
sail from Digby at 2 p.m. and arrive in N 
Brunswick at 4:45 p.m. 


ADDITIONAL FLIGHTS ADDED 

FOR EUROPE-BOUND TRAVELERS 
Midweek flights to Europe have been add 

by Swissair to meet the needs of Europe-bou 

passengers. Previously, the flights, direct 


- Switzerland, departed only on Sundays. | 


tween March 15 and April 14, the line y 
operate a flight on Thursdays and Sunda 
from April 15 until May 16 departures ¥ 
be on Wednesday and Sunday. Beginning M 
17 and until October 20, three flights will lea 
weekly, on Wednesday, Saturday and Sund: 


FONTANA DAM ROAD REOPENED 

The road across Fontana Dam, in No: 
Carolina, has been reopened to travelers. T 
dam, which was visited by more than 1,00 
000 people last year, was closed during t 
winter for security reasons. 


Tra 


Janadian Rockies Park Is 

Jlelightful Three-Day Outing 

| A tour of Jasper National Park in the Can- 
dian Rockies, with accommodations at Jasper 
jark Lodge, combines the thrill of sightseeing 
jith the relaxation and recreation of a resort 
‘otel. Typical of the variety of programs of- 
Yered is a three-day junket priced from a 
linimum of $51. Arrival the first day is in 
ie afternoon, which is left free for your 
Jhoice of sports. Entertainment in the evening 
‘ums the gamut from bridge to dancing and 
iotion pictures. Your first trip starts at 9 the 
Jollowing morning with an 80-mile motor trip 
Jiown the Athabaska River valley to Punch 
sowl Falls. The trip continues to Miette Hot 
‘prings through the Fiddle River Canyon. 
(nother afternoon and evening for relaxation. 
he third day you take a 150-mile sweep 
leross the Rockies to the Columbia Icefield, 
eturning in time for dinner and usual eve- 
\ing entertainment. The following morning a 
)5-mile drive occupies you until lunch aad 
ransfer to Jasper station for return trip. 


Paris Serves as Springboard 
For Many One-Day Outings 
| For the independent traveler in Paris a 
jumber of one-day excursions from ike City 
of Light is suggested by the French Govern- 
nent Tourist Office. Within easy reach of the 
apital is Montfort-L’Amaury, an ancient vil- 
jage built high on the slopes of a hill overlook- 
)ng Rambouillet forest, is known for its castle, 
eat of a once famous feudal house while Ram- 
pouillet itself is mainly noted as a center for 
cursions into the surrounding forests of 
Rambouillet, Yvelines and Dourdon. During 
the summer’months, the city is the official resi- 
lence of the country’s presidents. Also worth 
seeing is St. Cloud, renowned for its famous 
park. 
| 
Series of Summer Bus Excursions 
Feature New England and Canada 
| A series of vacation-time bus tours to New 
England and Canada haye been arranged by 
omas Cook and Sons, with week end de- 
partures during the summer months. The tours 
range from a six-day outing to Cape Cod, 
priced at $145, to a thirteen-day trip through 
the Gaspé Peninsula of Frepch Canada at 
$265. Price of the excursion includes virtu- 
ally all expenses. In addition, from June-30 
to August 25, a ten to twelve- day series of 
Canadian Lakelands and Saguenay junkets 
include a five-day steamer cruise in the shel- 
tered water of the St. Lawrence and Saguenay 
Rivers. Departures for this outing are by 
motor coach from New York every Saturday. 
‘ares are based at $230 and the complete 
pit ineludes Montreal, Quebec, Murray 
Bay, Niagara Falls, Deconto, Ottawa, Lake 
Champlain, Tadoussac and Chicattin: 


April 1951 


Music Events Take Top Billing 
In Special Package for Europe 


Annual music festival takes place in Salzburg. 


A 44-day junket to Europe, with only three 
days used in transportation, covers nearly 30 
musical and dramatic events. Scheduled to 
depart by plane from New York, the tour is 
led by Dr. Sigmund Spaeth and Dr. Felix 
Gunther under the auspices of the Institute for 
Intercontinental Studies. Priced at $1,224 the 
tour, which gets under way July 21, is de- 
signed primarily for those with a serious in- 
terest in music. Five days are spent in Paris, 
where a sightseeing program and organ recital 
are the main attraction, a day in Baden Baden 
and Heidelberg and the group is ready for 
the performance of the Bavarian State Opera 
in Munich, where two days are spent. A week 
is spent in Salzburg where the music festival 
is attended. Four days in Vienna, one in 
Zurich, four in Lucerne, where music is again 
the main attraction, and a day in Brussels be- 
fore moving to London. In the British capital. 
the group attends the festival and spends the 
remainder of four days in sightseeing. Four 
more days are spent in Edinburgh, with two 
performances of the music festival scheduled. 
On August 31 the group leaves from Prest- 
wick for New York. 


New Rate for Servicemen 
Set by Wiliiamsburg 

Members of the Armed Forces traveling 
through Williamsburg, Va., may add to their 
stay by visiting the restored Colonial Williams- 
burg which accurately portrays the city dur- 
ing the colonial period. A special reduced ad- 
mission ticket is available to enlisted person- 
nel at 60 cents and to officers for $1.10. 


WHERE IN THE WORLD Do You Want to Go? 


Eleyen Nations Visited In 
Comprehensive European Excursion 

A tour of more than two months covers 
eleven European nations between June 6 and 
August 7 at a price of $1,980, not including 
transatlantic fare. Five days are spent in Eng- 
land, with London serving as headquarters and 
three days in Scotland. Scandinavia is seen 
during a fifteen-day period with Oslo. Bergen. 
Balestrand, Stalheim, Stockholm, Drottning- 
holm, Copenhagen and North Zealand on the 
itinerary. The Hemphill outing spends three 
days in the Netherlands and two in Belgium 
before visiting Germany and the Rhine Val- 
ley for three days. Berne, Montreux, Lau- 
sanne, Interlaken and Lucerne are seen during 
a four-day stay in Switzerland. During the 
eighteen days the group is in Italy Como, 
Milan, Venice, Florence, Rome, Naples, Sa- 
lerno and Capri are among the places visited. 
Three days are spent on the French Riviera 
and a week in Paris before the junket is 
concluded. 


Niagara Falls, Quebec and Cruise 
Highlight Canadian Tour Series 

A series of fourteen eight-day cruises, with 
stops at Niagara Falls, Toronto, Montreal 
and Quebec, coupled with a two and a half 
day cruise, will get under way from New 
York June 9. The tours, which combine rail, 
motor, and ship transportation, are being of- 
fered by American Express at a price of 
$148 from New York and $156 from Chicago. 
The group reaches Niagara Falls in Canada 
the evening of the first day and a rendezvous 
is made between eastern and western parties. 
A day of sightseeing is allotted for both To- 
ronto and Montreal. From Montreal, an over- 
night sail brings the group to Quebec. On the 
fifth day the group begins a daylight cruise 
down the St. Lawrence and through the Sague- 
nay back to Quebec, where the group remains 
for two days. While in the French-Canadian 
city, the itinerary calls for a drive to Mont- 
morency Falls and the shrine of Ste. Anne de 
Beaupre. 


Detour from Lucerne Adds 
To Fun of Swiss Vacation 

A one-day excursion from Lucerne, priced 
at $5.43 including lunch, can add several days 
of pleasant memories to a Swiss vacation or 
is a fine way to use a day of leisure. From 
Lucerne you travel by bus to Fluelen and then 
to Susten Pass where lunch is served at the 
Hotel Steingletscher. After lunch, continue to 
Interlaken. The route is specially selected by 
the Swiss National Tourist Office for its scenic 
beauty. 


For additional information on tours, trips 
and cruises—write TRAVEL. 
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Famous World War I| Sea Raider 
To Head Trips Through Germany 

Count Felix von Luckner, reknown U-Boat 
commander of World War I, will lead a se- 
ries of ten-day tours through Germany. The 
outings have been arranged by Sabena Bel- 
gian Airlines, at the count’s suggestion, in a 
frank attempt to reinstate the feeling of good 
will that existed between Germans and Amer- 
icans during pre-Hitler days. Count von 
Luckner will take small groups on the ten-day 
junkets from Dusseldorf, through Cologne, 
Bad Neuenahr, Coblence, on a boat trip up 
the Rhine to Ruedesheim. The group will 
then proceed to Wiesbaden and Frankfurt to 
Heidelberg, through the Neckar Valley to 
Rothenburg and Augsburg and concluding at 
Munich. At the last city, members may go on 
a trip of Germany’s highest mountain, the 
Zugaspitze, on a funicular railway. Cost of 
the outing is $160 plus standard air fare. 


Six European Countries Seen 
In Series of 30-Day Junkets 

A series of 30-day European air tours visit- 
ing France, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Bel- 
gium and England, with extensions to Ire- 
land, is available during the thrift season at 
$1,030.80 and during the regular season at 
$1,205.80. Operated by American Express, 
the itinerary includes Brussels, Nice, Monte 
Carlo, Rome, Naples, Pompeii and Capri. 
Florence, Lugano, Lucerne, Basle, Heidelberg 
and Frankfurt are visited before moving to 
Paris and London. From the British capital, 
tour members go to Ireland to view Dublin 
and the Irish scenes of Cork, Killarney and 
Limerick, with visits to the ane Blarney 
Stone. 


Guatemalan Air-Sea Outing 
Features Cruise: and Outing 

Under a new agreement recently concluded 
by TACA Airlines and United Fruit Com- 
pany, travelers to Guatemala may now enjoy 
a week-long cruise and five days of sightsee- 
ing. Departing every Friday from New 
Orleans by United Fruit steamer, the outing 
pauses four days at Havana. From Cuba, the 
ships sails to Puerto Barrios arriving there 
Friday morning for the start of the Guate- 
malan vacation. The land portion includes 
visits to Guatemala City, Zacapa, Chichicaste- 
nango, the church of Santo Thomas, Lake 
Atitlan and Antigua. Return trip is by plane 
on Wednesday from Guatemala City. This 
12-day package is priced at $387.14, includ- 
ing taxes, and is one of a series of outings 
varying in duration, Other tours in the series 
start with plane travel and return by steamer. 


TWA to Move Overseas Base 

Trans World Airlines will move its inter- 
national flights from LaGuardia Field to New 
York International Airport in late April. Com- 
pany officials say the change will provide 
improved passenger facilities. 
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All-Europe Fairs Outing 
Offered at Special Rate 


A special air tour visiting Europe’s most 


important trade fairs has been arranged by - 


Swissair. The outing includes visits to the 
Lyon Fair, scheduled until April 9, the Swiss 
Industries exposition, lasting until April 17, 
a visit to the trade exhibit at Milan between 
April 12 and April 17, the Brussels Fair, 
slated from April 21 until May 6, and the 
British Industries Fair from April 30 until 
May 11. The program is so arranged, at a cost 
of $617.40, as to enable the American busi- 
nessman to visit all the merchandise exposi- 
tions in three weeks. The itinerary calls for 
flights from New York to Geneva, Zurich and 
Brussels, with stopovers at Geneva and Zu- 
rich; train travel from Geneva to Lyon and 
return; Zurich, Basle, Milan and return by 
train; Brussels to London by air, and from 
the English capital to New -York. All rail 
travel is first class. 


Special Rates in Effect 
For Miami Summer Vacation 

An opportunity to enjoy Miami Beach at 
reduced rates is being offered by Delta Air 
Lines for the fifth summer. Between April 20 
and November 30, the line, in connection 
with many of the resort’s famous hotels, will 
reduce rates up to 34 per cent for an eight- 
day package. Coach service from Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Jacksonville and Atlanta will give 
the maximum discount, with 25 per cent re- 
duction on deluxe flights from Chicago and 


_ Cincinnati and on trips from Delta-TWA 


points. The price, which ranges from $84.20 
to $182.30, depending upon departure city, 
includes eight days and seven nights at one of 
the hotels, breakfast, boat cruise through 
Magic Islands and the South Bay area and 
sightseeing through Greater Miami and Mi- 
ami Beach. 


Indians in Guatemala 
live in these huts 
of palm and bamboo. - 
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Stop Over Privilege Includes 
Low Cost Four of U. S. Capital : 
Transcontinental travelers whose route 
take them through Washington, D. C. by 
American Airlines may take advantage o 
stop over privileges at no extra cost. For the 
person who prefers organized trips, the air 
line has made arrangements for a two-day 
tour, including hotel accommodations, fo 


$12.95. An eight-hour sightseeing excursiot 


through Washington, Arlington and Moun 
Vernon on the first day and visits inside pub 
lic buildings the second day are the mail 
attractions. A three-day outing at $19.75 anc 
four days at $29.95 are also available. 


Land of the Midnight Sun | 
Highlights Air-Sea Package 

Norway’s Land of the Midnight Sun, wher 
the sun shines for the entire 24 hours, is ex 
plored in a five-day all-inclusive tour, startin; 
June 1 from Trondheim, Norway. Priced a 
$120, the traveler has the option of makin; 
the outbound trip to Tromso by either Scan 
dinavian Airlines or Norwegian Expres 
Steamship Company and return by the mod: 
of transit not used for departure. If preferred 
the trip may start from Oslo for an addi 
tional $16. The ship calls at all importan 
towns and fishing villages to allow time fo 
ample shore excursions. 


Three European Capitals 
Visited on 15-Day Air Journey 

London, Paris and Rome are explored du 
ing a 15-day air tour priced at $714. Depar! 
ing daily from New York by transatlanti 
airliner, the members spend four days i 
London, four in Paris and Five in Rom 
Operated by CIT, highlights include a visit t 
Windsor Castle, an excursion to Versaille 
and sightseeing in the Vatican. 
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Mediterranean Cruise Visits 
Eight Nations in 60 Days 

A cruise of more than two months’ duration 
visits eight European nations in time for the 
Festival of Britain and Paris birthday party. 
Sailing from New York April 24 aboard the 
Constitution, the minimum price is set at 
$1,518.50. First landfall is Naples on May 2 
where the group spends three days. The itin- 
erary of the Brownell tour calls next for five 


days in Rome, a stop at Perugia, four days in - 


Florence, three in Venice and one in Milan. 
Two days are devoted to. Stresa before an 
equal amount of time in Montreux, Interlaken, 
Lucerne, Baden Baden and Wiesbaden. 
Cologne draws the attention of the outing for 
a day, Amsterdam for three and Brussels for 
two. London is the main attraction, with six 
davs allowed to assure complete coverage of 
the Festival and then on to Paris for five days. 
Nice and Cannes are visited before returning 
to Naples for the passage to New York, with 
a scheduled for June 29, 


Cruise to North Cape to Be 
Line’s First Since War 

On July 3 the liner Caronia will sail from 
New York on Cunard’s first North Cape 
sruise since 1939. Priced at a minimum of 
$950, the ship will visit nineteen ports in 
iceland, Norway, Sweden, Scotland, Ireland, 
france and England. The ship, which made 
her maiden voyage in 1949, will serve as a 
notel throughout the 35-day voyage. High 
spots on the itinerary are calls at Hammer- 
fest, the northernmost town in the world, the 
Svartisen Glacier, which extends to the sea, 


md North Cape, where passengers may see 


he Midnight Sun, which shines continuously 
irom mid-May to late July. The cruise proper 
erminates at Havre and Southampton, allow- 
ng members to visit at leisure the Festival of 
Britain and the Paris birthday festivities. 


Series of 10-Day Alaska Cruises 
Scheduled by Canadian National 

Using the sheltered sea route between Van- 
couver and Skagway, the Canadian National 
steamship Prince George will inaugurate a 
series of ten-day cruises on June 15. With 
eight sailings planned on the summer sched- 
ule, the ship will make stops at Ocean Falls, 
Prince Rupert, Ketchikan, Wrangall and 
Haines. Sufficient time is allowed for sight- 
seeing in Skagway where the traveler will 
find many things to remind him of the gold 
rush days of half a century ago. The trip is 
priced at a minimum of $180. In addition to 
the ten-day voyages, the line’s Prince Rupert 


will operate every Monday during the year 


on a five-day cruise from Vancouver to Ketchi- 
kan with stops at Powell River, Ocean Falls 
and Prince Rupert. Fare for this trip will be 
from $95. 


Two-Day Cruise is Enjoyable Way 
To Break Transcontinental Trip 

An opportunity to break-up your trans- 
continental rail trip across Canada without 
additional cost in fare is available with the 
resumption of Canadian Pacific’s Great Lakes 
steamship service on June 9. The 3,880-ton 
ships Keewatin and Assiniboia will each make 
the round trip between Port McNicoll, on 
Georgian Bay, and Fort William, on Lake 
Superior, weekly. The cruise can also be used 
as a short vacation. From Toronto, a special 
boat train departs for the three-hour run to 
Port McNicoll for the westbound run and 
meet the boats for those traveling east. Fare 
for the boat, not charged to those holding 
train tickets, is $48.60. A charge ranging 
from $14 to $18 is made for berth and meals. 
The Keewatin departs Port McNicoll every 
Tuesday at 5 p.m., while the Assiniboia leaves 
on Saturday. From Fort William, sailings are 
at 1] a.m. on Saturday and 4 p.m. on Tuesday. 


The fjords of north- 
ern Norway shelter 
many fishing towns. 


Month-Long Cruise Features 
26 Days Aboard Ship, 5 in Hotels 

A transatlantic cruise, featuring 26 days on 
ship and five in first class hotels, concentrates 
on Italy as its focal point. Designed for the 
traveler who has not yet visited the Conti- 
nent, the 31-day tour is operated by the Uni- 
versity Travel Company of Cambridge, Mass. 
The itinerary calls for departure from New 
York in first class accommodations every 
other Tuesday. Second to tenth day is spent 
on the outbound crossing, a day is spent in 
Marseilles, two days in San Remo, two each 
in Rome and Genoa and one in Leghorn. The 
21st to 30th day is used for the return sailing. 
Priced at $850, the vessel calls at Boston on 
the return voyage. ' 


Week End Cruise to Nova Scotia a 
Includes Shore Accommodations 

If you’re looking for a moderately priced 
way to get a change of scenery while having 
fun, try a week end cruise to Nova Scotia. 
Leaving Boston every Friday at 4 p.m., during 
the summer months, the Yarmouth brings you 
back to Boston at 8:30 Monday morning. The 
rate of $69.50 includes transportation, mini- 
mum stateroom berth, tour of the lake re- 
gions, along the South Shore to Wedgeport, 
meals and hotel room while ashore. Meals 
aboard ship are extra. 
European Spring Cruise Includes ay 
Calls in West Indies and England 

Shortly after her return from a world 
cruise, the Stella Polaris will sail from New 
Orleans on a 28-day, 6,300 mile spring cruise. 
Calling at Havana, St. Thomas, Madeira, Casa- 
blanca, Tangier, Cadiz, Lisbon and London, 
the rates start at $540. The Bergen Steamship 


Company will assist passengers to secure re- 


turn passage, since the cruise terminates in 
England and the fare does not include return 
voyage. The vessel will return from her 
round-the-world journey on May 21 and sails 
on the spring junket May 26. The cruise is 
one class only. 


Four European Festivals Are 
Highlight of 45-Day Outing 

The féstivities at the Festival of Britain, 
the Shakespeare Festival, the Salzburg Festi- 
val and the 2,000th birthday celebration of 
Paris will be the high spots of a 45-day 
cruise departing New York July 10 aboard 
the Europa. The $1,296 price includes first 
class accommodations along the entire route. 
Visiting the British festival and the Shakes- 
peare exposition, the cruise will move to the 
continent with Brussels as the first stop. From 
Cologne, the group will sail along the Rhine 
to Wiesbaden, then to Heidelberg and Munich, 
where they will attend a performance of the 
Bavarian State Opera. The itinerary next calls 
for a visit to the Salzburg festival, and then 
to Innsbruck, through the Dolemites to Venice, 
Florence and Milan. 
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A TRAVEL ADVENTURE 


Escape From the World 


ROSSING THE BORDER FROM PAKISTAN to 

Afghanistan is changing from one world 
into another. Imagine being set down sud- 
denly in Peshawar, the Pakistan border city 
ten miles from the Khyber Pass, equipped 
with a car and Afghan entrance visas. This 
is the starting point of a journey that, within 
the last decade, numerous teachers, many en- 
gineers, as many more members of the ever- 
changing diplomatic staffs in Kabul, as well 
as several travelers, have made. Almost every- 
one who has gone into Afghanistan has been 
prepared in some measure for his excursion 
by post reports, talks with others who had 
been there, or atlas investigations, but no one 
has yet admitted that the actual Kabul coin- 
cided with expectations. 

Entrance into Afghanistan is made after 
twisting up and over the Khyber Pass. pin- 
pointed with forts commanding all of the 
narrow highway. Many huge concrete blocks 
still remain along the side of the road. They 
were installed as tank barriers during the last 
war when a German push into India seemed 
imminent. The final checking point in Pakis- 
tan is at Torkham, only a few steps from the 
manually operated gate which marks the 
Afghan border. There, an Afghan sentry, 
clad in the usual burlap-like uniform, watches 
as travelers make the final break with paved 
roads, frequent petrol stations, and customary 
comforts. As the gate swings open, a rough, 
unpaved road streches out ahead, disappearing 
around one of the hills which are common to 
all of the frontier, area. A short halt is neces- 
sary almost immediately as the first Afghan 
passport officer inspects all visas. It is an un- 
fortunate man indeed who has anything out 
of order in his passport, such as the lack of a 
signature of an official in Peshawar. 

Depending upon the mood of the Afghan 
inspector, such an event may mean a return 
trip to Peshawar, or it may only cause a delay 
of an hour or more before the official decides 
to forget the oversight. With petrol rigidly 
rationed in both Pakistan and Afghanistan, 
an unplanned trip of seventy miles to and 
from Peshawar, may present series difficulties. 

At present, due to an economic blockade 
unofhcially imposed on Afghanistan by Pak- 
istan, black market gasoline in Kabul has 
risen to nearly 100 afghanis a gallon (about 
$6.00), and unless the traveler can be sure 
of his supply, a more advisable method of 
going to Kabul is to ride the Afghan Mail, 


By Walter H. Boyce 


Broad main street in Kabul reflects the modernization that has been going on in recent yeat 


a battered bus which makes the 180 mile trip 
in two days. The bus leaves Peshawar about 
noon, reaches Jalalabad (about 90 miles 
away) or Siroby (another town 40 miles 
closer to Kabul) by night, and starts out 
again early the next morning, arriving in 
Kabul shortly after noon. 
Hotel Situation 

Both Jalalabad and Siroby have hotels 
which provide dinner and rooms for the 
passengers at extremely inexpensive rates. A 
night’s stay, dinner included, at either hotel 
may result in a bill of 30 afghanis a person 
($1.70). Accommodations are satisfactory 
during all seasons except the summer months 
when flies, mosquitos, and insects of all vari- 
eties are the permanent guests of every room. 

The second Afghan checking point is at 
Dacca, about seven miles beyond Torkham. 
Dacca is nothing more than a small cluster 
of buildings with the tri-colored Afghan flag 
flying over one of the more imposing struc- 
tures. There is also a large parking area 
where trucks wait overnight awaiting customs’ 
inspection the following morning. All baggage 
may be thoroughly inspected before the 
vehicle is allowed to move on, but at Dacca, 


as in all places in Afghanistan, the tin 
consumed varies with the good-nature of t 
officials involved, as well as with the absen 
of any problems. 

A problem, not covered by a specific regul 
tion, can do more in Afghanistan to ups 
the entire functioning of a government off 
than anything short of a revolution. Offici 
dom is regulated by an involved series 
checks and balances. Any difficulty caus 
great and long-standing commotion, since : 
officers engaged in the affair are solely inte 
ested in shifting the responsibility for 
decision to some other department. No o 
thinks much about finding a solution. Ev: 
petty decisions may have to be rendered | 
cabinet ministers, or departmental chie: 
since they are the only men solidly entrench 
in their positions. 

However, all travelers eventually § 
through to Kabul, at least all who rememb 
to secure proper visas and travel papers. 

Kabul is located in a comparatively gre 
and fertile valley, completely surrounded — 
mountain ranges some of which rise up 
15,000 or 16,000 feet. The countryside st 
rounding Kabul is completely devoid of ar 


Cross Fabulous Khyber Pass Into Afghanistan 
And Leave Behind the World as You Know It 
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ing other than scrub growth, but the bare 
lls produce unbelievably beautiful spectacles 
‘color. The spectacular, but little known, 
staban Pass which cuts through the final 
ountain range before the twisting descent 
to the Kabul valley, is ablaze every morn- 
ig and evening with hues of blue and pink. 
‘Such a lack of vegetation prepares the vis- 
or for the type of architecture that is uni- 
‘rsal in Kabul—clay bricks, reinforced with 
raw, are used to build low, flat-roofed 
suses, most of which are surrounded by ten 
+ twelve foot walls. The walls are not built 
' keep out any marauders, but are to allow 
te Afghan women, kept in strict seclusion, 
le use of the gardens without being forced 
| wear a “choudri” (the ankle- iSiath veil 
ich most Kabul women wear when out- 
de their own walls). 

‘Once in Kabul (a city of over 200,000 
eople) the visitors, unless he is fortunate 
1ough to have friends there, will doubtless 
ay at the Kabul Hotel, since it is the only 
otel in the city with any modern conven- 
mees. Today it is managed by an Italian, 
ho makes valiant efforts to provide meals 
viced with the delicacies of his homeland, 
ut the talents of an Afghan cook do not 
sem to include cooking spaghetti. The man- 
ger often takes a hand in the cooking, and 
n those occasions, some delicious meals come 
‘om the hotel kitchen. 

Rates in the hotel are one of its advantages, 
ne day, all inclusive, cost about 60 afghanis 
$3. 50). Almost before the traveler has un- 
acked his suitcase, he will hear about the 
lack market exchange rate which can cut all 
xpenses in half. There is a flourishing ex- 
hange in dollars, with present rates being 
4 afghanis for one dollar, just double the 
hhange at Da Afghanistan Bank. 

The foreign currency situation in Kabul 
peculiar one, since there is little doubt 
at the government is fully cognizant of the 
1oney-changing which is carried on outside 


“the bank, and even further probably knows 


the identities of all of the larger operators, 
but so far there has been no indication that 
the government intends to break it up. 

There are three ways to travel about Kabul. 
Some people come into the country in their 
own cars, though the gasoline shortage now 
reduces such travel drastically. Buses run 
frequently to all parts of the city, fares are 
only the equivalent of a cent or two, but they 
are always terribly crowded. The third way, 
via the gaudi (a two-wheeled horsedrawn 
carriage) is the most convenient, most inex- 
pensive, and most satisfactory. For remark- 
ably few afghanis, a visitor may make a com- 
plete tour of Kabul. The actual expense of the 
hire of a gaudi is strictly dependent on the 
individual. Although there are supposed to 
be fixed fares, each gaudi driver has his own 
individual story of how poor he is, or how 
his gaudi is an exceptionally good one, and 
for these considerations, he makes it clear 
that a little tip, or baksheesh is desired. 

Bargain Method 

Because all Afghans firmly believe that 
every American is wealthy, it is standard 
practice for gaudi-drivers to expect more from 
them than from any other people. In spite of 
this, a gaudi can be hired for about ten 
afghanis an hour, although Afghans use them 
constantly for five. If the individual likes to 
argue, he may lower the price a little, but 
50 cents an hour, for private transportation, 
is a proposition that is hard to surpass. The 
arguments of the driver when he is paid off 
should not be taken as an indication of either 
overpayment or underpayment Each driver 
will argue as vehemently with a man who has 
just overpaid preposterously as he will with 
someone who mistakenly has not even paid the 
minimum rate. Since few drivers understand 
any English, a trip in a gaudi should be pre- 
faced by learning a few useful Persian 
phrases, such as “turn right”, “turn left”, “go 
straight”, or “stop”. With those in mind and 
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a general idea of how much a fare should be, 
anyone can see Kabul as he pleases. 

The city is not large enough in area to 
make traveling by foot impossible. Much of 
the interest of Kabul is centered in the ba- 
zaars, the largest of which are only a few 
minutes walk from the hotel. It is in the 
bazaar that all of the charm, color, and drama 
of Kabul is on perpetual view. Tiny shops 
are stocked with American canned goods, 
Chinese silks, Afghan, Pakistani, and Indian 
handwork. Tea-houses are always crowded 
with Afghans, clad in long flowing coats— 
some European style, some native work—and 
it is not unusual to see men wearing winter 
coats on the hottest days of the summer when 
the thermometer may register a steady 95 
degrees for several weeks of invariably dry 
and clear days. 

Gaudis rattle through narrow streets, so 
narrow that pedestrians sometimes have to 
move into shop doorways to make room for 
them to pass. Many shops have a general 
stock which will include a few things that 
the visitor will want to buy. Curl-toed shoes, 
bracelets, bolts of silk in Sikh-managed cloth 
shops, all are reasonable in price if the pur- 
chaser has the persistence to bargain with the 
shopkeeper. 

First prices are always high, and may with 
several minutes’ bargaining be lowered sub- 
stantially. There is always a temptation to 
accept the first price, since even it is often 
ridiculously low compared to Stateside prices, 
but a purchaser doing so not only loses 
money, but indirectly incurs the enmity of 
Afghan citizens who are caught in an infla- 
tionary spiral abetted by the high prices 
which Americans, especially, will pay for 


The bazaars and narrow sidestreets bring to 
light the traditional ways and wares of the 
people, like bread at left, the barber above. 
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goods. Although the Afghan people in gen- 
eral like the Americans, many do not under- 
stand their ways, but merchants have been 
quick to realize that many Americans dislike 
to argue about prices, and the shrewder busi- 
nessmen in Kabul have been making fantastic 
profits from both resident and transient Amer- 
icans in Kabul. 


Perhaps the best time of year to see Kabul 
is in late August when the Independence 
Week celebrations are held. That is the week 
commemorating the anniversary of the coun- 
try’s freedom from British control. All week, 
Afghans stream into the city from surround- 
ing areas. Tribal costumes—some beautiful 
hand-embroidered works of art—representing 
many of the wild and virtually independent 
tribesmen to the south and east may be seen 


WHY PUT UP WITH 
CITY LIFE? 


“A proven plan for 
earning $3,000 a year in the country 
without farming.” 


his is the practical report which opens ‘‘Live in the Country—and 
Make It Pay’’,the new book for these troubled times. Whether or 
not you want to farm, the book proves that the better, safer life of 
the country is within your reach. It uncovers hundreds of hidden 
opportunities for making a good living today in country towns and 
on the farm. Vy 


Stop saying you don’t know 
which business to start 


“Your chance to ‘strike it rich’—the best way known to learn which 
business to start’’ is the second revealing report in ‘Live in the 
Country—and Make It Pay’’. Chapter after chapter covers important 
subjects like these: 


—The only sure way to get a good buy in a business put up for sale. 
Proven plans how women earn a good living in the country. 


~Hobby shops, country advertising agencies, and other profitable 
plans for men. 


Tourist cabins and trailer camps—a sure profit maker? 


But this is only part of the book. Part two is just as practical if 
you ever dreamed of owning your own farm, It shows how the revolu- 
tionary postwar discoveries in hormones, soil bacteria, vitamin B-12, 
trace elements, new farming methods,. etc., make country living 
easier and more profitable, especially for newcomers. 


If you do want to farm, 
the boom is on in one man farming 


—and here are some of the reports in “Live in the Country—and 
Make It Pay’’ that could change your whole life: 


—Today’s golden opportunity: the NEW one man poultry farm. 
—Where the boom will strike: today’s opportunities in resort farms, 
part time farms, orange groves, etc. 


—Quick road to rebuilding cheap land and abandoned farms through 
“modern farm practices. 


—Where the future lies for men with business sense. 
—KEasy way to get ‘‘farm experience’ without farming. 


In these troubled times, 
prepare now for security in the country 


No matter what happens in these perilous days, now is the time to 
start the best part of your life. Live out in the country, where there 
are no crowds or traffic jams, where the air is fresh and healthful, 
and life has more to offer you and your children, 

Send today for ‘‘Live in the Country—and Make It Pay’’. It’s only 
$1, and we gladly return your money if you don’t agree that this 
book will show you how to earn a comfortable living in the country. 
Don’t bother to write a letter. Simply tear out ad, print name and 
address and mail check, money order or $1 bill. (We take the 
risk if you mail a $1 bill.) Now, before you forget it, write to 
HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 3 SECOND AVE., GREENLAWN, 
NEW YORK. 
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The Independence Week cel- 
ebrations highlight a_ stay 
in Afghanistan. Units of the 
army start off the parade. 


in the crowds which are largest in the evening. 
Wrestling matches are one of the most pop- 
ular features. A parade of Afghan Army units 
start off the week. The colorful Palace Guard, 
contingents of infantry which show the in- 
fluence of German army advisors prior to the 
war, units of artillery—the flower-bedecked ~ 
cannon which were used in campaigns against 
the British always draw the loudest applause 
—march by. 
Many Exhibits 

Exhibits of all kinds may be visited, and 
there are many items which are for sale. Some 
of the country’s best handwork is seen only 
during this week, and an unusual way of 
merchandising, for Afghans, is adhered to in 
many of the shops—fixed prices are marked 
on the articles, and no arguments are ex- 
pected. An outstanding feature of the exhibits 
is a collection of dolls, dressed in Afghan 
costumes. These dolls are annually the most 
sought after items in the exhibition. Live- 
stock contests, school athletic competitions, 
international sports events (often teams from 
India, Pakistan, and Persia have been invited 
to participate) are on the program, but at- 
tendance usually is poor. Most Afghans prefer 
to go to the fair grounds to talk, renew old 
acquaintances, and drink tea at one of the 
many stalls. 

One of the places to see Americans at work 
in Kabul is at Habibia College, located in the 
center of the city. There a staff of Americans, 
along with many Afghan instructors, on con- 
tract to the Afghan Government’s Ministry of 
Education, deal with the 2,000 students en- 
rolled in the College, an all-male school. The 
students at Habiba represent a cross-section 
of Kabul and its outlying villages, since there 
are many young men who are well-connected 
in the Afghan hierarchy who will soon have 
places of trust in the government, but there 
are as many more from the poorer classes. 
Virtually all of them consider an education 
as a priceless attainment, and because of this 
feeling, their cooperative spirit makes them 
prize pupils. 

Kabul is not a city to be recommended to 
those who wish bright lights, gay cafes, and 
numerous theaters. Kabul is far removed from 
the cosmopolitan cities of the world, and 
although a facade of modernity is gradually 
being grafted on, it is only the beginning of 
a process which will take many years to com- 
plete. Kabul is rather a city which has its 


appeal in its remoteness, in its distin 
fragrance of the old and the new delicé 
sometimes garishly, blended. A visitor 
find its charm in the donkey boys jour 
along singing strange melodies in note: 
in our scale, in watching a passing pano! 
of men .in long coats, baggy trousers, 
toed shoes, and turbans. He must fin 
appeal in walking about streets crowded 
people and gaudis, or in arguing pleas 
with shopkeepers about the quality of 
wares. 

The Kabul cinema, showing a variet 
Persian, Indian, French, and American 
tures may be resorted to in the evening, 
there it is necessary to purchase the mos 
pensive tickets, seven afghanis they are, v 
entitle the holder to sit in the balcony v 


.a special seat is always reserved for the P 


Minister, Shah Mahmud, although he n 
infrequent appearances. 

Kabul has its own identity, its own fl 
which must be seen to be understood. E 
one who has lived in Kabul finds, on retu1 
to America, that there are advantages v 
could not be appreciated while there- 
slow, easy, informal life, perfect weather 
of the year, a staff of servants that can - 
age a house, but the fantastic bazaars 
missed most of all, by resident and vi 
alike. No traveler will ever forget his 
walk through Kabul alleys too narrow fo1 
vehicles, past shops containing fruits, c 
ettes, clothes—virtually everything—all 
their owners squatting at the rear of the 
waiting for someone to show any intere 
his wares. 

No one will remember the same tl 
about Kabul, but no one will ever forge 
impossible city, where devout Muslims 
daily in shiny blue buses beside hills on w 
sides crumbling walls still stand, walls 
up hundreds of years ago to keep out 
advent of Islam. 


It is not at all unusual to see men we: 
winter coats on the hottest days of sum 


be 


By Patricia Dickerman 


f Travel’s Fashion Consultant 


- NTHONY BLOTTA, one of the country’s top-flight designers, offers 


sound advice on a travel wardrobe. 


“Part of the fun of travel is to visualize in advance all the occasions 
into which your wardrobe must fit,” he says. “When you get right down 
to it, a trip most anywhere requires, aside from sportswear, one of the 
following: a trim tailored wool suit, a silk suit, a dress-and-jacket 
combination with keyed-in coat, (the dress can be bare underneath to : 
double as a dinner dress), a print dress or suit, a simple sport dress and 
a short evening dress with a wrap.” p 


The fashions on this page bear out the designers travel wardrobe 
theory of assortment of weights (from wool to light silk) and coordi- 
nated colors. The suits of beige wool and navy-blue silk go well with 
the fluffy beige wrap-around travel coat. Also color keyed to the coat 
are the beige and black silk print, (bare-necked without the jacket) and 
the chestnut brown and black suit in rayon-and-wool mixture. 


The white linen dress has a jacket banded in navy blue with you can 
wear for a change with the navy silk skirt. The black silk coat lined with 
white linen and trimmed with black fox cuffs adds evening glamour to 
all of the dresses, including the white linen embroidered all over in 
pearls and rhinestones with which it is shown. 


Mr. Blotta advises that you stick to “your” color year round so that 
your accessories will mix-match. And—a final bit of advice—wear 
fresh flowers. A pretty carnation adds a color accent and charm that 
the most fabulous jewel cannot equal. 


Travel Crosswords 
By Ted Shane 


Solution to this puzzle will appear in the next issue. 


ACROSS 

1 Tin fish with shnorkels 

5 HeO over-on-the Colorado: 2 wds. 

14 He lost his head when he saw red 

15 Kind of wool travelers like pulled over 
their eyes 

16 Eddie Cantor’s Mt. 

17 Outstanding things about Clark Gable 

18 What ye ancyent fanne traveled myles 
to see, i.e. Ye Footballe Gayme wyth 
Mayhem 

19 Large area the smaller U.S.A. is at- 
tached to 

21 Cause of most I-trouble 

22 Call of the sea 

23 Ingredients of a Molotov Cocktail 

24 Famous crossing of the Rhine 

26 Green Cape of Portugal 

27 First Ladies to visit Paradise 

28 Sophisticatedville 

29 The UN should haye pitched a little 
this out 

30 What the Bay of Naples can’t fail to do 

31 Stately English home covered with ivy 
and mortgages 

32 It goes with a jerk 

33 Duns Bradstreet in a courtly way 

34 He wrote John Brown’s Body 

35 Female of the towelrack 

36 She has an object here 

37 What Pentsylvanians wear all over the 
vest—yuk-yuk! 

38 Bottle-scarred veterans of Brandywine 

39 Part-Aztec 

40 They run around the country support- 
ing Iron Horses 

41 Home where the buffalo roam 

42 Despatches out of this world via Harry 
James 

43 Mardi Grassian 

46 You get young by monkeying around 
with them 

48 Get calloused about Dude ranches 

49 Gardner who can till my flowerpatch 

50 What the Viet Minh have been only 
able to do to the French 

51 Volcanic burproduct 

52 Mississippi steamboat hazard 

53 Help, help! 

54 The -more expensive the trip, the 
memories (Old Saying) 

56 One man’s this was another man’s Per- 
sian (Older Saying) 

57 Frigidaryans 

Kind of car we all drive 
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DOWN 
What quartermasters do on ships 
Cause of wearage and tearage 
Weather forecaster 
Jr. models 
Dunks the chasis at Doughville 
What a stinker! 
Kind of mugg with a crack in it 
He left Sodom and Gomorrah hastily 
Man who buries his mistakes 
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10 Ptomaine ptavern: slang 

11 Magnolia blossoms, cottonfields, Cun- 
nels, mint juleps and singin’ slaves! 

12 Mr. One 

13 Sweden gets a terrific bang out of them 

20 It’s sad when the trip does this 

22 Worry 

23 Russki mileski 

25 Mavis’ twin 

26 What weather forecasters wear on their 
hats 

28 What the well-dressed man will wear at 
Saratoga this year 

29 Man’s stupidest pastime: pl. 

30 Gateway to India 

31 They have their ups and down on an 
ocean liner 

32 Flying blowtorches: 2 wds. 

33 Paris of the Orient 

34 Moytle hoid dem choip in Flatbush 

35 Place where you can sratch anywhere 
you please 

37 Shaw’s playgirl 

38 How to get money for a journey 

40 City of the Great Divide 

41 Lebanon’s favorite shadetrees, and source 
of Solomon’s furniture 

42 Famed horsepusher of the ’20s 

43 The Eger is one 

44 What to de to ydéur responsibilities in 
South America 

45 Jetted into the emotional stratosphere 

47 Laymanlily 

48 How the medium liked her steak 

51 Housman’s wellknown Shropshirean 

52 Famous Dallas noodle factory: abb. 

55 This end of England 


Solution to March Puzzle. 
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A TRAVEL ODDITY 


Largest Log Cabin 


By Raymond Schuessler 


Oregon’s Forestry Building poses some unique problems in preservatic 


OST MONUMENTS ARE CARVED OF STONE or steel, but it is only fitti 
M that the Shrine to Forestry be built of its own soul. This cathedr 
the largest log cabin in the world, stands in awesome but weakeni 
pride at Portland, Oregon, dedicated to the magnificent forests of ¢ 
Northwest — a gigantic temple to the woods it almost destroyed. 


Visualize if you can a cabin 205 feet long and 102 feet wide made « 
of logs six to eight feet in diameter standing 54 feet high; a structt 
so huge that its lumber would build 100 five-room houses. 


It is a singular attraction because nowhere in the world can it 
duplicated. The huge Douglas firs were carefully felled with bark inte 
hewed and notched in regulation log cabin fashion. ‘ 


Unfortunately no preservative was applied at the time and con 
quently, constant work has been necessary to combat insects, bore 
fungus and dry rot, to preserve the wood within the bark. 

On display within the building is a rare house of lumbering lore fr 
the earliest history of the industry. 

No heat or artificial light is permitted in the building because h 
aids in the propagation and growth of all forms of biological paras 
and light attracts undesirable insects. Apparently it is a losing bat 


‘Repairing log cabins as huge as this is a process that just isn’t do 


The edifice is Oregon’s Forestry Building and once was coveted 
a New York Amusement Park which offered a quarter of a mill 
dollars for it. 


It won’t be too many years before the fungi will win out and 
thousands who each year make a pilgrimage to this temple of the pl 
‘world will, before long, see only a termite mound in its place — thoi 
undoubtedly the largest in the world at that. 
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VAGABOND CAMERA 


By Will Lane 


Polaroid Camera Is Premium Package 


NYONE CAN TELL WHAT'S WRONG with a 
A picture after he has seen it. But by the 
ne the Sunday quarterback makes his analy- 
s, the scene is many miles or days away. 
's too late to do a thing about it. Such is 
e eternal dilemna of the photographer. 

A painter sets up his easel and doesn’t 
ave the scene until he has captured the 
sence of his vision with paint and canvas. 
The photographer now—for the first time 
_history—can do the same thing. Thanks 
the new Polaroid camera, he can see his 
ctures as and when he shoots them. You 
st push a button, wait a minute, and pull out 
not a negative, which would be a minor 
iracle—but a finished, permanent picture. 
This “dream camera” 
is been on the market only two years, yet 
ready more than 25 million pictures have 
en made, by people in all walks of life, 
‘oving that anyone can operate it. The first 
ints were brown, or sepia, in color, but now 
e new black-and-white film (type 41) is 
‘ailable, producing prints with professional 
arkle and brilliance. 


: Camera of Many Uses 

The Polaroid camera has simplified picture- 
king for the beginner. That is obvious. But 
yw about the traveler who already has a 
mera, or who has a specialty such as shoot- 
g movies, stereo pictures or color slides? 
sxx him, what are the possibilities of the 
jlaroid as a second camera to supplement 
e other camera or cameras? Here are a few 
ggestions: 

1. Color Photography: The latitude of 
dlaroid black-and-white film is approxi- 
ately equal to Kodachrome color film. Take 
test Polaroid shot, and in 60 seconds you 
we a print to reveal how the scene will 
produce, before you shoot it with your 
lor camera. Composition, exposure and de- 
il in the shadows—these three important 
etors are made clear. You become a Sunday 
iarterback before shooting—not three days 
ter. The emulsion rating of Polaroid film 


ype 41) in daylight is ASAw100, exactly: 


n times that of Kodachrome, ASA 10, which 
mplifies exposure calculations. 

In interior shots of halls, temples, cathe- 
als, etc., a conventional exposure meter is 
tle, if any, help. But often a time-exposure 
Il result-in a beautiful ‘color photograph. 
1e Polaroid camera will produce a test shot 
a minute. As an “exposure meter” for this 
pose it is unexcelled. 

2. Night Photography. If you have recently 
ed filming night scenes, opening the lens 
de and making time exposures in color or 
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of the electron age: 


black-and-white, you know what a thrill those 
night shots hold when you see them. The 
tricky part is determining correct exposure 
depends entirely on the subject—the number 
—should it be 1 second or 100 seconds? It 
and size of the illuminated points in the scene. 
An exposure meter will give no reading what- 
soever. A Polaroid camera is the only speedy 
method of making a test shot. It will make it 
a cinch to capture some of those long, drama- 
tic scenes in which the lights of a city glitter 
like a thousand broken necklaces strewn with 
a lavish hand over the land. 


Some time ago, a TRAVEL reader telephoned 
me long distance from Mexico. He was des- 
perate. Paracutin volcano was erupting. At 
night it was a spectacular pillar of fire. He 
wanted to film it in color—Kodachrome stills 
and movies. What exposure should he use? He 
would like to have had a 3-month color course 
telescoped into a 3-minute conversation. But 
I made some recommendations, after listening 
to a description of the surroundings, as well 
as the volcano itself. Luckily, he got some 
excellent pictures. But he could have saved 
a lot of time and telephone tolls with a 
Polaroid camera to take a test shot. 


3. Sunset and Sunrise Scenes. Take a test 
first. Eliminate guess work before shooting 
with your other camera, be it color, movies, 
stereo or black-and-white. 


4. Special Effects. Undecided what filter to 
use? A yellow filter? A pola screen to elimin- 
ate surface reflections or darken the sky? 
It would be wonderful to be able to see the 
various results immediately. With a Polaroid 
camera, you take several versions of a scene 
and compare them on the spot with the orig- 
inal scene before you. There is no better or 
faster way to improve your picture-taking 
technique. A Polaroid filter kit, containing 
the above filters, plus a half-stop filter, is 
$6.84, plus tax, in a leather case. These three 
filters fit other cameras, too, if 30 to 32 mm. 
in lens diameter. 

5. Cooperation Insurance. People are an 
important ingredient in most pictures. You 
can give a Polaroid snapshot to a pretty girl 
on the beach, a skiing instructor doing a 
slalom—or a native South-Seas islander who 
speaks no language you can understand. 

Your snapshot of him speaks a language 
he can understand. 

Many Polaroid pictures are used for get- 
ting cooperation from cops and caretakers— 
a universally acceptable tip! 

And don’t forget that you need human co- 
operation even when the people in the picture 

(Continued on Page 34) 


_wood carving. 


Like a rare gem, Belgium offers 
glorious facets of beauty and in- 
terest to the travel connoisseur . . 
romantic cities, beautiful cathe- 
drals, the “art cities,” mountain, 
plain and seashore scenery. 


Relive medieval days in 
Belgium’s ancient cit- 
ies, castles, cathedrals 
and churches, art gal- 
leries packed with 
treasures of painting 
and sculpture. 


Belgium excels in fine 
crafts... jewel cutting, 4 
handmade fabrics, 
laces and embroideries, 
glass and crystal, metal 
working in silver, gold 


There is a world of 
fun in Belgium. Cafés, 
theatres, fine restau- 
rants, operas and pag- 
4 eants, gay seaside and 
mountain resorts. 


You'll be fascinated by 
Belgium's distinctive 
architecture, the multi- 
windowed guild halls, 
intricately ornamented 
gables, picturesque } 
homes, inns, churches. } 


Bee greets you on every hand as you 
wander through interesting squares, 
streets, parks, and motor through neat 
villages. With the charm of Belgium goes 
a warm welcome wherever you travel. 
You'll especially enjoy Belgium's warm 
hospitality. 


BELGIUM is only 14 hours from 
New York 
via SABENA BELGIAN AIRLINES 


Direct service, New York-Brussels, 
in luxurious pressurized DC-6’s. 


For full particulars about Belgium’s hotels, 
transportation, etc., see your Travel Agent, or 


OFFICIAL BELGIAN TOURIST BUREAU 


422 Madison Ave., Dept. T, New York 17 
Tel: PLaza 3-1800 


OFFICIAL BELGIAN 


TOURIST BUREAU 
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Theatre Captures City’s Fancy As New Shows Open | 


N ONE WEEK, ELEVEN first nights! That was 
; the score in this play-conscious capital 
during a stretch of six days last month. Drama 
and ballet critics complained of overwork. 
But they all took pains to let the world know 
—in particular the far-flung British world 
whose overseas delegations are always camp- 
ing here and are always hungry for the 
cosmopolitanism of the capital—that the Lon- 
don season has begun richly. 


ARE YOU SAYING 
"'T CAN'T AFFORD 
TO RETIRE''$ 


You can retire 
young enough to enjoy it 


—if you know where it costs less to 
live and where you can earn an extra 
income from a part-time job or small 
business. 


One of the best things about Where to Retire on a Small Income 
is that it selects out of the hundreds of thousands of communities 
in the U. S. and its island territories only those places where 
living costs are less, the surroundings are pleasant, and you can 
add to your income through a part-time or seasonal job or from 
@ small business, 


With this book, you learn: 


—where you can go fishing, hunting, boating, and swimming prac- 
tically from your front door; 

—where living costs, rents, and real estate are less (even where 
you can buy a farm for only $2,500) ; 

—where you can live inexpensively on an island far from the 
world, yet close to neighbors; 

—where your hobby will bring you an income; 

—where you stand the best chance of living as you want to. 


Where to retire on a small income in 
Florida, California, Hawaii, etc. 


The book covers cities, towns, and farms throughout America— 
from New England south to Florida, west to California, and north 
to the Pacific Northwest. It includes Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands. Some people spend hundreds of dollars trying 
to get information like this by traveling around the country. 
Frequently they fail—there is just too much of America to explore. 
Yet ‘Where to Retire on a Small Income’? costs only $1. “Should 
be one of the season’s most popular hooks,’’ says Pathfinder Maga- 
zine, 

No matter what you are doing today, prepare now to retire while 
still young enough to enjoy it. Simply tear out ad, print name & 
address, and mail with check, money order or $1 bill (we guarantee 
its safe arrival). Money back, ofcourse, if you’re not satisfied 
with book. So write tedav to Harlan Publications, 3-A Second 
Ave., Greenlawn, New York, 


Se 
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LONDON LETTER 


“ 


By Griffin Barry 


Offerings are drawn from everywhere. Only 
one of the principal attractions was an en- 
tirely British show—the beloved Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet, home from an American tour lasting 
many months. The other show with marked 
drawing power is American in spite of the 
Italian name of the composer and its Euro- 
pean theme. Gian-Carlo Menotti’s The Consul 
has arrived with the cachet of an eight-months 
run in New York; it has an all-American cast 
and dispays (according to a principal London 
critic) “‘the American talent for- assembling 
a specimen of the musical theatre that, while 
it is not a masterpiece and is nearer to jour- 
nalism or a brilliant radio feature than to a 
solid work of art, is nevertheless overwhelm- 
ingly effective—a poor man’s Tosca, in fact. 
Menotti has so many talents up his sleeve that 
you will have no time to be bored.” 


Show Top Attraction 

The London run of The Consul bids fair, 
in fact, to outlast the New York one. Weeks 
after the opening, sidewalks outside the thea- 
tre are still cluttered with lines of people that 
end at the advance bookings window. The 
théme—a rendering in music of the agony 
wrought in a family by the abrupt descent be- 
tween its members of one of the iron curtains 
between countries of postwar Europe—ties 
deep in the memory of many a continental 
refugee in England. 

Largely London’s cosmopolitan theatre is 
fed these days from across the Atlantic. Of 
the attractions that have survived summer, 
autumn and winter and are still drawing 
crowds in the spring, two are written by 
Americans—T. S. Eliot’s The Cocktail Party 
and the very Yankee and very well liked 
musical show Carousel. Still another hugely 
popular piece is not British but French, though 
the translator is the English poet-dramatist 
Christopher Fry. This Britisher has built an 
airy fantasy on the Frenchman Anouilh’s 
satirical Ring Around the Moon and for many 
months Londoners have crowded to his art- 
ful bit of fooling. Anouilh has another piece 


all his own in London called Point of 
parture that draws the sophisticated pu 
month after month. But the enduring Lon 
hit is solely down-to-earth British fu 
Worm’s Eye View, a riotous farce still runn 
after six years. 
Windsor Festival Showplace 

Of the more than fifteen hundred local 
tivals that will keep pace this summer y 
the main Festival of Britain across from 
Houses of Parliament on the south bank 
the Thames, the easiest to reach from Lon 
will be in the tree-shaded royal borough 
Windsor, on the fringe of the capital. H 
in their historic home the royal family will 
in residence most of the time. All summer 
Castle will be flood-lit. On May 6 the Kir 
brother, the Duke of Gloucester, will offic’ 
at an opening Thanksgiving Service in K 
George’s Chapel and months later, on Aug 
29, the local veterans—called affectiona' 
in England “the old contemptibles’— 
wind up the gala affair with a torch-light ; 
cession. A magnet for connoiseurs of art 
tecture is the Windsor Guildhall, first b 
in 1686 and now restored. The architect 1 
Sir Christopher Wren, who was a great ar 
tect when New England was a colony % 
whose designs show in more than one of 
older American churches. Loyal exiles hel) 
to restore the Windsor masterpiece from C 
ada a whole body of these overseas ¢ 
tributors, including the mayor and councill 
of Ontario, Canada, will appear at the op 
ing. Eton is hard by Windsor. During 
summer, boys from this aristocratic sch 
will show off their folk dancing in the stré 
and parks of the royal borough. 

Paper Redesigns Magazine 

Lord Kemsley’s newspaper The Sune 
Times has acquired the British travel ma 
zine Go and will completely refashion it 
include a whole range of leisure pursuit: 
books, art and music, fashion and beat 
food, homes and gardens. Go will appear 
times a year, beginning March 15. 


Tra 


HE BRIDE THE SUN SHINES ON couldn’t have been happier with the 


| weather than Paris, the “birthday child,” the sun was shining on 
‘winter drew to a close. It was so remarkable, the abundance of sunny 
ys during the winter months, that the weatherman was prompted 
ery few days to make a public statement more or less congratulating 
¢ elements for being so nice to the city. Parisians generally assumed 
id elements had heard the news their town was celebrating its 


000th birthday starting in April and had reacted with a generous - 


ft of better-than-expected winter weather. ‘They only hoped an early 
wring would be their lot to get the anniversary festivities started on 
‘actly the right foot. 

Paris is a fortunate birthday celebrant in that there’s no need for the 
ty on the Seine to “dress up” for the occasion. It can hold its party 
ithout making a single change and the guests will be perfectly happy 
yout it. Some of the more energetic shopkeepers have been painting 
eir store fronts the last few weeks, but they needed a little brushing-up 
iyway. Another indication that Paris is aware it is playing hostess 
is year was gleaned during a stroll on the Rue de Rivoli, one of the 
jurists’ favorite beehives. A shop was repairing a sign on its window 
hich was intended to read, ENGLISH SPOKEN. The passage of time 
ad reduced the sense of the notice to E---[SH -POKE-, something 
hich would hardly lure dollar-laden buyers through the Roast 

All in all, however, Paris can stage its nine-month-long party without 
prettying-up.” The time that more youthful cities would spend along 
iat line is being used by Paris to plan special events for its bimillenary 
10w. Naturally enough, the months of May, June, July and August.are 
eing reserved for the truly gala doings to coincide with the heavy 
ow of foreigners expected then. There will be many outdoor attrac- 
ons which will cost the tourist absolutely nothing. For that matter, 
’s hard to think of any other attracion in Paris more spectacular or 
jore rewarding than just a simple, free walk in Paris itself. No one has 
et thought of a way to charge for that thrill. But there will be an 
bundance of special presentations designed to release the tourist’s 
rm erip on his checkbook. From the looks of things, the money- 
pending will be mutually advantageous for Mr. and Mrs. Tourist as 
ell as for the Frenchman they deal with. 


Russian Flavor 

Things Russian-flavored have met with both popular and unpopular 
esponse in Paris recently. 
_A sprightly musical revue starring the indefatigable Arletty and 
ntitled La Revue de [Empire opened its second act with a ballet 
horeographed and danced by Jose Torres. It was set in a field 
ominated by a scarecrow which turned out to represent the Soviet 
Jnion, flatteringly or not. Slowly the scarecrow, danced by Torres, 
aanages to entice several birds into his net. But the last bird to appear, 
pparently an eagle since a U. S. Olympics emblem is prominently 
isplayed on his costume, resists thé bait. Much confusion ensues, a 
younded dove dances onto the stage, and the piece winds up on a note 
f high hope if not positive peace. The audience applauded like mad. 
The reception was less gratifying for a course in the Russian lan- 
uage offered to Americans in Paris by the University of Maryland’ s 
juropean school. The first day of the course only six students put in 
ppearances.. It was decided without much ado to drop the whole 
hing. Result: No Russian is being taught by the school but its business 
Brsoment course is reported densely populated. 


Paris Post 


By Jess Hassell, Jr. 


Paris Ready For Gala Party 


Overlooked Facets 

Some Paris birthday year facets are being overlooked by the tourist 
interests and there’s nothing abnormal about it. But it would be wise 
for anyone planning to visit France this summer to bear in mind a few 
relatively unpleasant truths. 

The cost of living in France is high in relation to other European 
nations. It may appear piddling enough to Americans and it certainly 
is when compared with the U. S. cost of living. The fact remains, never- 
theless, that the American dollar doesn’t mean as much in France as it 
does in, say, Spain and Austria. It is doubtful whether any European- 
bound American with Paris on his mind is going to let this financial 
fact interfere with his plans but he should at least remember it and 
not expect to walk into a land where everything is as inexpensive as 
some rumors would have it. Since the first of last year, Paris’ cost of 
living has leaped nearly thirteen per cent and is still mounting. 
Admittedly it’s a situation much harder for Parisians to confront than 
for visiting Americans who spend a few days or weeks in Paris and 
who have allotted themselves enough spending money to make their 
stays memorable. 


Trains leaving Paris—the rail hub > 
of Europe—make convenient motor 
coach connections throughout France. 
This combination service now has 
a definite place in your plans to 
see France—particularly the colorful 
remote parts so rarely visited. 
The French National Railroads cover all 
France. With their highly modernized 
equipment, travel with Speed, 
Safety and utmost Comfort is assured. 


See your travel agent or write 


5717 NOTRE-DAME de GRACE AVE. 
MONTREAL, P. Q. 


400 MONTGOMERY STREET 


H AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. S10 FEY NE 


World Go-Round 


(Continued from Page 19) 


Besides its value as a reference, the globe 
shows the correct sizes of countries and con- 
tinents, oceans and their geographical rela- 
tionships to each other. 


Only the globe can do this because the 
globe is the only correct representation of the 
earth as if it were seen in miniature. A flat 
map is handicapped by having to reproduce 
a curved surface as if it were flat. The larger 
the area represented the greater the distortion. 


Thus, Greenland on the Mercator map 
seems to be larger than South America where- 
as it is less than one-fifth as large. Canada 
seems to be twice as large as the United States 
but has actually about the same area. Alaska 
appears to be one-half as large as the United 
States when it is only one-fifth. 


Comparative distances and directions on 
flat maps are equally misleading. Steamship 
routes following great circle courses, known 
to be the shortest, appear curved instead of 
straight. One-half of China is shown at the 
extreme right edge of a flat world map and 
the other half at the extreme left. And again, 
a child measuring the distance across the top 
of a flat map of the world would be led to 
believe the distance around the world at the 
Arctic Circle was the same length as the 
distance around the world at the Equator 
instead of about one-sixth. 


Flat maps will always be important in the 
teaching of geography as accurate representa- 
tions of comparatively limited areas, but for 
an understanding of the world as a whole and 
of the earth in relation to the universe, one 
must turn to the globe. Like all perfect things 
it is worthy of preservation. Perhaps we owe 
it to Galileo to keep it turning. 


Conners 
Club 
RAotel 


California’s Newest and Finest 


Swimming Pool—Overlooking Golf Course 
200 Rooms — 40 Kitchenette Apartments 
Unusual Cocktail Lounge and 


Dining Room 


445 N. Rossmore Avenue 
Hollywood 4, Calif. 


Rates from $5.00 Daily $135.00 Monthly 
HO. 9-2701 
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Vacationland 


With A Personality 


By Dorothy Kirsten 


HEN vacation time comes around I have 

one spot I return to, where I can relax 
and remain, for a while, quiet and tranquil. 
That place is what I call The Denver Country, 
meaning Denver and its surrounding mountain 
towns. On arriving in Denver I establish my- 
self in the city and make it my center for 
driving trips up into the mountains. I hold my- 
self to no schedule and am gone sometimes for 
five days. 

A place I recently found that offers all the 
pleasures I seek in the quietest way possible 
is a little town, spread across a deep, arrow- 
shaped valley, appropriately named Evergreen, 
about 35 miles north of Denver. Here the air 
is so clear and light that too much activity 
makes one dizzy. I took a semi-Swiss chalet 
for awhile and spent my days horseback riding, 
swimming and sitting for hours on my high 
balcony looking at the great giant crags jut- 
ting high against the sky at weird angles. 
Twice a day, at morning and at dusk, the 
bells of a small mission church echo back and 
forth at the bottom of the valley summoning 
a straight line of nuns, weaving Bemmelmans- 
like towards their sanctuary. The sound of the 
bells spreading out across the cooling dusk 
issone of the pleasantest memories I have of 
this mountain town. 

For a busman’s holiday, I occasionally go 
to concerts at the incredible Red Rock Outdoor 
Theatre, constructed in a natural amphi-thea- 
tre formed by giant slices of reddish moun- 
tain rock: here during the summer the Den- 
ver Symphony concerts bring hundreds from 
Denver and the mountain towns for summer 
concerts. The stars overhead at these con- 
certs are, I’m sure, the brightest that beam 
over any summer theatre in the world. 


*% % * 


Within five years Dorothy Kirsten, Metro- 
politan Opera soprano, has achieved interna- 
tional fame as a singer of infinite variety and 
style. Known for her work in opera, concert, 
recordings, radio and television, she recently 
concluded two pictures in Hollywood. 


Vagabond Caner 


(Continued from Page 31) 


are secondary, such as walking along a — 
tant country road or appearing near a dist 
building. Carefully placed near the picto 
center of‘'interest, human figures add | 
They can make a so-so scene sparkle int 
dramatic scenic masterpiece of landsc 
photography. 

6. Closeups: A single flower can be m 
impressive than a hothouse full of them, 
anyone can testify who has compared 
closeup of a tulip with a photo of a gre 
house. 

A world of new possibilities opens up o 
you begin measuring camera distances 
inches instead of feet. Closeup work can 
tricky as a golf course full of sand traps. 
a Polaroid camera shows “in a mint 
whether you have successfully solved 
problems~of parallax, focus, depth of f 
and exposure. It becomes a closeup car 
the minute you obtain the lens kit ($1( 
plus tax) with three supplementary let 
and a built-in measuring tape. The latter 
cludes all necessary information arranged 
anyone can use it. With two of these clip 
lenses, your Polaroid camera can nose r 
up to 65g inches and photograph an ob 
in actual size! Try it on a rose, a kitter 
human eye, or a wedding-ring-encircled fin 
It’s not only excellent for startling pictu 
but also very practical for copying lett 
photographs and documents. 


7. Composition Test. Ever see a_ bre 
taking landscape or an eye-catching bath 
beauty and find your picture disappoint 
after the negative was developed and p: 
made, because objects were too far way, 
a brunette head merged darkly into a tr 
Some details always escape notice—until 
late. If it’s any comfort, remember that 1 
drawer photographers make as many 1 
takes as anyone. Many of them already 
using Polaroid cameras to “test” a picture 
advance. Ansel Adams, for one. 


The seven suggestions, above, only ‘scrz 
the surface of the undreamed of possibili 
of this new camera for the serious phot 
rapher as well as the casual snapshooter 1 
is intrigued by the ease with which he 
push a button and pull a completed pict 
right out of the camera. The cost of | 
($1.75 for 8 exposures, size 3 x 4 inches) 
not excessive when you consider it inclu 
the print as well as the film cost, and tha 
eliminates the expense of taking half a do 
shots as often is done with an ordinary cam 
hoping one will “come out.” Price of 
camera is $89.75. 

The shutter has built-in contacts for fl 
bulbs of the “M” type, with 20-millisee: 
delay. 

The shutter speed and aperture are 
trolled with a single lever numbered 1 tc 
Speeds are from 14 to 1/60 second. Ay 
tures are from F/11 to F/45. A “bulb” 


ting permits time exposures. 


Tre 


SHOP and GO 


i 
| 


/ 

CHILD’S CAR SEAT that is 
said to offer safety and is easy 
for the traveling family to man- 
age. Head knocks are prevented 
by a safety bar which is raised 
when child is seated and then 
lowered and fastened securely. 
A steel device prevents sliding 
forward when brakes are sud- 
denly applied. 


es, 
\ 


LECTRIC HAND LAMP that is especially useful for motoring, hunt- 
ig, fishing and about the country home. Not a flashlight, it uses a 
-volt battery and is claimed to be the most powerful hand lamp of 
fs kind and throws concentrated or wide beam light. 


COSMETIC KIT of unbreak- 
_able plastic simplifies vacation 
packing. It contains two bottles 
and two jars that are flexible, 
light in weight and claimed to be 
nonbreakable and resistant to 
most chemicals, abrasion and 
moisture. 


ZAR DOOR DEVICE that works on a pressure principle should please 
lany car owners by preventing door-slamming. It provides not only a 
afety factor, it also reduces wear and tear on the door. Even children 
re supposed to be able to close doors easily and securely. 


RECORD of your auto trip and 
expenses may be kept in this 
~~diary. Providing space for dale, 
place, costs, a complete record 
may be kept for an entire year 
on a single roll of paper which 
is turned forward or backward 
by the two knobs. 


' JUSTABLE PICNIC JUG STOPPER to replace lost or ill-fitting caps. 
. most jug openings, snaps on and off in a jiffy, provides air- 


ht, leak-proof seal so that contents retain temperature for long 
riods. Easily cleaned, lightweight, imparts no taste or odor. 

OREIGN LANGUAGE COURSES can make a trip more enjoyable for 
he international traveler. For correct accent and pronunciation, re- 
yrdings are made by native teachers. In just a few weeks of home 


tudy one should learn enough to get along, according to the publisher 
f these new courses in seven popular languages. 
J . 


or information on prices, manufacturers and where to buy any of the 
roducts mentioned here, just write the SHOP and GO Editor at 
RAVEL, 115 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


3 
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~ mal use. 


CLEANING KIT that removes more than sixty stains is of particular 
interest to the traveler who may not have the time or the change of 
clothes to have his suit drycleaned. A special boon to the traveler 
in foreign countries where drycleaning is often unpredictable. 


SELF-INFLATING LIFE 
PRESERVER, the size of a 
pack of cigarettes, provides a 
handy safety device for the 
yachtsman, fishing enthusiast, or 
general traveler. Squeeze, and it 
inflates into a two-foot water 
wing. Fastened to clothing by a 
clip, it cannot be lost under nor- 


TRAILER COOLER that circulates filtered, cool air directly down 
through ceiling ventilator is a help to warm weather followers of 
the road. Easily mounted on top, the cooler is firmly secured to the 
roof vent by two springs. 


OUTDOOR BLANKET, ideal for marine or camp life, provides both 
warmth and weather resistance. Topside it is made of pliable plastic 
while underside is of soft blanket material. 


When 
you travel... 


.. travel protected with an American Casualty 
ACCIDENT Policy. Ask your insurance agent 
about the $1000 Blanket 
Medical Expense Acci- 
dent Policy that costs 
only $19.50 a year if 
you are a preferred risk 


(office worker). 


American 
Casualty 
Company 
READING, PENNSYLVANIA 
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National Travel Club Bulletir 


protection of our forests and our wild animal and bird 

life; to assist the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, ’ 
and all movements that make travel safe and attractive; : 
and to establish a closex relationship with the people of -~ { 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 

peace and justice. 


BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and 
QO explorations; to furnish ite members information on 
travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the 
betterment of transportation facilities; to arouse public 
interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the 
preservation of historic sites, the development of our Na- 
tional Parks and playgrounds, and of our waterways, the 


ADVISORY BOARD 
KUROPEAN AFFAIRS: Dr. Edgar J. Fisher, ORIENTAL AFFAIRS; Lucient S. Kirtland, Carveth Wells, AUSTRALIA— 
NEW ZEALAND: Harry N. Holmes, TRANSPORTATION: Harry A, Franck, Sidney Clark, 


Caption Contest Winners Announced, New Series Starts 


“Have you any literature on ; ITH THE FIGURATIVE CROWNING of Dor 
¢> — >) Jame a Hawaii we can take home for Bourdage and Svea KE. Lindgren as 1 


caption kings for the first series in the captic 
contest, the National Travel Club awards ea 
Submitted by: of them $5.00. 

Acknowledgment is made of the excelle 
entries submitted by Kate Marks, New Yor 


our honeymoon?” 


BEMaATION |” 


Svea I. Lindgren 


|| Minneapolis, Minn, City; Mildred O. Eubank, War, W. Va.; Jai 
i) Bee: Shaw, Baltimore, Md.; and Ken Malone 
35 eae _ Newport, Ky. To these members, the NTC 

j age Crane Bn, ay sending a pocket-sized, gold plated ball poi 
ee GENCY pen and pencil set, complete with handy carr 


| ‘tl ing case for pocket or purse. 

So that everyone, winners and all, can g 
a fresh start, a new set of cartoons appears’ 
a the bottom of this page. You may submit ; 
many captions as you like for either one « 
both cartoons, simply identify them with Li, 
Guard or Jungle as appropriate. Please be sw 
to put each entry on a separate card or she 
of paper, with your name and address clear 
written on each. As before, the opinion of tk 
judges is final. Prize winners will be a 
nounced on this page next month, 

Address entries to 

Caption Editor 


5] (FRAME | .63tte 


a 


“When does the next train 
leave for Sleepy Hollow?” 


Submitted by: 


\ TRAVEL 
Doris Bourdage 115 West 45 Street 
(uincy, Mass. New York 19, N. Y. a 


| Enjoy 
* Humboldt’s giant 
REDWOODS 


Plan a Redwood Vac ation. 
for folders: attach name and 
address to this ad. 

(| Vacation in the Redwoods 
C1] Points of Interest Folder 


(| New Fishing Guide 
(1) Industrial Folder 


HUMBOLDT COUNTY 


Chamber of Commerce 
Bureka, Calif. 


14 
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IRANDMA TAKES A FREIGHTER by 
Aargaret Rossa Cole. 93 pages. $2.50. 
xposition Press, N. Y. 

nto relatively few pages Mrs. Cole packs a 
umorous yarn that will keep you in smiles 
ntil the end. Modestly sub-titled The Story 
f an Atlantic Crossing, it tells of one of the 
ost unusual experiences ever to befall a re- 
pectable grandmother. From the time the 
uthor first booked passage on a freighter- 
assenger vessel until she boarded her ship 
jould in itself be a hilarious story. The sail- 
ng of the original vessel was cancelled and, 
hrough the assistance of the line, she finally 
nded up the only passenger on a ship with 
‘crew of 48 men. In the words of the young 
ady who assisted her, she was the “maiden 
assenger on the maiden voyage of a very 
eautiful ship.” When it was all over every- 
ody had done their part in making the voyage 
he good time she had hoped for. She escaped 
one of the first-crossing pranks of the officers 
mt found her revenge in belaboring them 
fith a landlubber’s curiosity. You’ I enjoy 
his story of a grandmother who vividly de- 
cribes her unusual experiences and you ‘ll 
now a lot more about freighters when you've 


inished the book. 


STOP SAYING THAT 
RAVEL IS TOO EXPENSIVE 


lave you investigated passenger- 
arrying freighters, 
he lower-cost way to travel? 


i 


bu can take a never-to-be-forgotten cruise to Rio and Buenos 
iros (via many stops) for what you’d spend at a resort. Trips 
Hawaii, the West Indies, between California and New York vis 
e Panama Canal—trips to almost everywhere—all ‘fre within 
ur means. Think of a round-the-world cruise, which everybody 
oner or later dreams of. Depending upon how fast you want to 
, it can be yours for as little as $250.$3800 a month. 


_ Class for class of accommodations, passenger-carrying 

freighters charge less. And what a trip you get! Large 

-_ fooms with beds (not bunks), many with private bath, 

“lots of good food, and all the relaxation you long for when 
things get tense’ at your Job. 


est of all, there’s no dressing up—no crowded decks or dining 
oms, no unwanted noise—just pleasant days of cruising to the 
nds you've set your heart on seeing. 


ps are fast. A two-weeks’ vacation can take you to the West 
dies or down the Pacific Coast. In a month you can cruise to 
® Spanish Main, In 70 days you can see Egypt, Greece, Italy, 
ier, and other glamorous countries from one end of the 
ep crrancant to the other. Yes, depending upon where you 
, there are shorter trips some of a week or less, even 


Lad 


né book, TRAVEL ROUTES AROUND THE WORLD, names 
@ lines, tells where they go, how much they charge, briefly 
scribes accommodations. It includes hundreds of services from 
ost U. S. and Canadian ports. First published 15 years ago, 
is " probably one of the most popular travel guides ever pub- 
in Hundreds’ of thousands of travelers all over the world 
ear by it, ‘Travel writers and editors, magazines, radio and 
levision programs—all have said, ‘To learn how to travel at prices 
m can afford, get Travel Routes Around the World.’’ 


brings you this jam-packed book. And r $1 also bri 
‘0 priceless -reports: Pee ee brass Yee 


1. FREIGHTER LIFE. What vagabond voyaging Is all 
ut. Who goes on the ships, what they’re like, what 
you eat, ete. Plenty of photos. 


2. LANDS IN THE SUN. Where to stay a while—oven | 
retire if you wish—in the West Indies, Mexico, seers 
a lands to the south where the dollar 


perisghe, 


bie ao Aeaet Bead for your copies of, all {ites su guides now 
, print name and address, an 
pian Publications, 40 Parkway, Greenlawn, New ‘Yor 4 ° batt Le 
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RAVEL BOOKS 


TIME OF FALLEN BLOSSOMS by Allan 
S. Clifton. 238 pages. $3.00. Alfred A. 
Knopf, N. Y. 


In 1946 an Australian soldier was sent to 
Japan. He went there with hate in his heart 
and a determination to dislike the people. Be- 
fore he left Allan S. Clifton had learned to 
understand the Japanese and found he liked 
them not only as people, but as friends. Time 
of Fallen Blossoms is an intensely warm, per- 
sonal book. It is based on the author’s experi- 
ences in the Land of the Rising Sun from Jan- 
uary to December, 1946, He tells one of the 
most straightforward stories ever written 
about Japan under the occupation. The book 
will describe to you a land legendary in its 
beauty, it will introduce you to one of the 
world’s least understood nations. Mr. Clifton’s 
conversion from hate to sincere appreciation 
of the Japanese is not only an interesting ad- 
venture, it is a needed study of social condi- 
tions. 


REUNION IN SICILY by Jerre Mangione. 
277 pages. $2.75. Houghton Mifflin, 
Boston. 


Whether or not you've Italian blood in you 
this eye-witness story of a Sicilian family in 
their native land will bring you many moments 
of solid enjoyment. Mr. Mangione went to 
the land of his ancestors after the war on a 
Guggenheim fellowship. American born, he 
tells of the country and people with a heartfelt 
sympathy and ready understanding. The book 
is written simply and clearly, with a strong 
sense of humor flavoring it throughout. You'll 
not only feel you know the Sicilians about 
whom the author writes, you will gain insight 
into the country itself. 


EVERY DAY’S A HOLIDAY by Ruth 
Hutchinson and Ruth Adams. 304 pages. 
$3.50. Harper & Bros., N. Y. 
Looking for a day to celebrate? This book 
takes the calendar day by day and indicates 
what each is famous for. Not all the occasions 
listed are currently observed, some merely 
have left their mark faintly on the world’s 
history, Many quaint and curious facts are 
brought to light by the authors. In the course 
of their meandering through the days with 
this book, the alert hostess will find implied 
geestions for table settings and decorations. 
Undoubtedly the authors enjoyed the pro- 
found research necessary to compile this in- 
formation, but, to some degree, rather un- 
inspired writing fails to carry the proper spirit 
of discovery along to the reader. 


CORRECTION 
The number of pages in last month’s Club 
Selection was erroneously reported. European 


Travel Guide by Harold Newman contains 


346 pages of text. 


Club Selection: 


JUNGLE PATHFINDER by Kathaleen 
Stevens Rukavina. 299 pages. Exposition 
Press, N. Y. Price to members: $2.40. 


A new mark in the 
ever - exciting world 
of travel and ex- 
ploration is reached 
with this month's 
selection of the biog: 
raphy of John Ed- 
ward Chirupula Ste- 
phenson, who blazed 
a trail across. the 
Rhodesian jungles 
the advancement of 


to pave the way for 
civilization. 

The story is told through the pen of Miss 
Rukavina and the words of the jungle civilizer, 


She met the 
much coaxing, 
the writing of this unusually excellent story of 
the Rhodes expedition, | 

In an introduction which is in itself a story 
worth reading, she tells of the mystery that 
surrounds Stephenson and his jungle kingdom 
of Chiwelwe, From the time she was thirteen, 
until the completion of the novel, Chirupula 
had been one of the main interests of her life, 
Probably no other person is better qualified to 
have written this tale, 

Fabulous Adventurer 

Stephenson went to the Cape Colony in the 
1890s as a telegrapher, This was the period 
that Cecil Rhodes was forging the last link of 
his wide-flung British South Africa Company, 
The paradox of a weak right arm, which was 
later to earn him the name One Who Whips, 
made him one of the most important men in 
the history of south-central Africa, In_ his 
later job as native commissione ty he served as 
a buffer be tween the white man’s advance and 
the black man’s resistance, 

Jungle Pathfinder will go down as one of 
the top travel-adventure stories. It will be en- 
joyed by not only those who have tasted 
Africa’s exotic beauty, it will be one of the 
most talked about books among those who en- 
joy high-adventure yarns, It is tops in adven- 
ture, romance and excitement woven together 
by magnificent writing, sympathy and under: 
standing. 


fabulous Chirupula and, after 
obtained his cooperation in 


National Travel Club, 
115 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y.: 


Please enroll me in the Travel Book Club, 
entitling me, as a member of the National 
Travel Club, to special 20% discounts on each 
Monthly Selection. I agree to purchase four 
books a year and reserve the right to buy addi- 
tional selections if I so desire, [4 


Please send me Jungle Pathfinder at the 
special membership price of $2.40, Remittance 
is enclosed. [ 


Names tink owes fervachis A's ibn nifotatevansihte anne 
Address ..... Raa ints Sacra: ta ny nape RR 
18) A eae aitheriertateey TL Vained 1 be hevatint- 


My Membership Number Is.........5 60000005 


CONTRIBUTOR'S CORNER 


WILL LANE (LZ.A.: 
Sunshine and Star- 
dust) like many con- 
firmed Californians 
was not born there, 
but hails from Min- 
nesota. One of the 
first editors of Mod- 
ern Photography, and 
formerly associate editor of Holiday, he is 
now engaged in writing a book on photgra- 
phy. His page, Vagabond Camera (page 31) 
has been appearing regularly in TRAVEL since 
1949. Considered one of the top men in photo- 
graphic journalism, he is a member of the 
Royal Photographic Society of Great Britain 
and the Society of Motion Picture and Televi- 
sion engineers. He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and, during the war, 
served as an Air Corps photography officer, 
covering the Gilbert-Marshalls, Saipan, Okin- 
awa and Japan. 


LOU A. PHILLIPS ge 
(Vacation Down-Un- 
der) has been ex- 
tremely active during 
the last six years in 
the fields of travel, 
transportation and 
world trade. A spe- 
cialist in public rela- 
tions, she has been associated with Pan 
American Airways and the Department of 
Airport Development of the Port of New 
York Authority. In her latter job, she handled 
promotion and writing assignments in con- 
nection with the agency’s development of the 
major air terminals in the New York area. 
She has traveled extensively in Latin America 
and Western Eyrope. At present, Miss Phil- 
lips is handling assignments in the fields of 
world travel and trade, and airport promo- 
tion. 
@ 


EUGENE CONLEY 
(Gala Venice) makes 
another debut with his 
story in TRAVEL. Mr. 
Conley, recognized as 
one of the outstand- 
ing tenors of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Com. 
pany, adds to his 
fame as a singer and his dexterity as a home 
mechanic by his first appearance as an author 
in the pages of a national consumer maga- 
zine. Like most singers, the Massachusetts- 
born artist has traveled extensively, particu- 
larly in Italy. It is his fine voice you will 
hear in the movie Faust, the music for which 
was recorded while he was in Rome. During 
the war he served with the Air Force. When 
not singing, or dabbling with motors, he is 
an inveterate camera enthusiast. 
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WALTER H. BOYCE 
(Escape from the 
World) taught Eng- 
lish at Habiba Col- 
lege in Kabul, Af- 
ghanistan under the 
auspices of the Af- 
ghan Ministry of 
Education. While 
there with his wife, who was also teaching at 
the college, he gathered the material for his 
story. A native of Massachusetts, he later 
moved to New Hampshire where he attended 
secondary school. In 1948, just after he re- 
ceived his M.A. from Columbia University, 


he and his wife embarked for Afghanistan. 


Now, back in the United States, he has turned 
his hand to free-lance writing. 


RAYMOND 
SCHUESSLER (Larg- 
est Log Cabin) has 
written for more than 
100 publications on 
such diverse subjects 
as philosophy and 
sports. His most re- 
cent appearance in 
these pages was in January, 1951 (Canadian 
Ski Resorts). He studied journalism at the 
University of Buffalo and has been a full 
time writer for the past five years. As a writer 
of sports articles, he is on home territory 
as he was a professional baseball player with 
the Boston Braves, which he left in 1945. 
He even has had a fling at the Mexican League. 
Residing in Buffalo, N. Y., he is writing a 
novel in-between articles. 


PABLITO 


EDITOR'S LOG 


Identification 
Dear Sirs: 

Each issue of TRAVEL gets more attractive 
I re-subscribed last fall after seeing the ne) 
outlook and appearance of the magazine an 
intend to remain a subscriber. 

I hate to point out an error in an issue @ 
beautiful as the March one, but those are th 
ramparts of Edinburgh Castle, not Holyroo 
Palace, on page eleven. Holyrood is located ¢ 
the opposite end of the famous Royal Mil 
from the high-perched castle. Otherwise th 
issue took top honors. Please continue to giv 
us a lot of articles on Europe. 


Barrie L. Ta 
Cresskill, N. | 


The picture on page eleven of the March i 
sue was identified as Holyrood Castle by tl 
British Information Service. 


Mexican Yearning 
Dear Sirs: 

Letters continue to stream in on our reprul 
of Ralph Ogden’s Why We Moved to Mex 
(TRAVEL, August, 1950). The piece seems t 
touch a deep spring of yearning in a greé 
many people. 

James A, Bryai 
Associate Edit 
Magazine Diges 
New York City 


Picture Proud 
Dear Sirs: 

I have taken TRAVEL for quite a number « 
years and have greatly enjoyed looking at th 
many, many wonderful pictures in it duriz 
those years. So you may know how proud 
was to see a picture of my own in it! Ho 
very kind of you to send me two extra copii 
—you know how it is with relatives ar 
friends when one has her first published pi 
ture. Thank you very much. : 
Helen Owens 
Texarkana, Ar 


Pen Pal 
Dear Sirs: 

Being a subscriber to TRAvEL for nearly 
year has been of great help to me even thous 
I have never left home. I have pen friends ‘ 
Sweden, France, Holland, Belgium, and En 
land... . The information in TRAVEL aids n 
in the letters which I write to these friends | 
mine. Although we exchange picture pé 
cards of our respective cities, they are not 
natural as the photographs in your magazin 
In addition, I can discuss the different citi 
in their countries with some authority—espet 
ally when they vacation in different parts 
their lands. Some day I hope .. . to make th 
trip to Europe. 

Mazie Richt 
New York Ci 


Tra 


ot r 


8 delightful itineraries. 


Departure Duration 
April 25 44 days 
May 18 46 days 
June 12 61 days 
} 

June 12 42 days 
July 7 56 days 
jaly 7 36 days 
July 26 37 days 
Aug. 15 42 days 


Cost 


$829 
$883 
$1183 


$829 
$1118 
$775 
$775 


$829 


Visiting 
England, Belgium, France & Spain. 


France, Spain, Belgium and Britain. 


England, Scotland, Holland, Belgium, 
Germany, Austria, The Dolomites, 
Italy, Switzerland and France. 


Britain, Belgium, France & Spain. 


France, The Riviera, Italy, Capri, 
Switzerland, Austria, Germany, Hol- 
land, Belgium and England. 


Britain, Belgium, Luxembourg, Switz- 
erland and France. . 


France, Switzerland, Germany, Bel- 
gium and England. 


England, Belgium, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Italian Lakes, The Riviera and 
France. 


Each tour includes the Festival of Britain and the 2,000th anniversary 
celebrations of the City of Paris. 


A EUROPEAN 
LAND CRUISE 


for your 


1951 Vacation 


Transatlantic Sailings By 
S. S. WASHINGTON 


One Class American Liner 


A Lanp Cruise eliminates all the discomforts of regular 


tours, each day starts and ends at your hotel avoiding all 


the hustle and bustle of railroad stations and attendant 


loss of time. You travel instead by new luxury motor 
coaches specially designed and constructed for these 
tours. Each coach is air-conditioned, has new type Pull- 
man seat — adjustable to a reclining position for your 


extra comfort — large picture windows — facilities for 


serving cold drinks en route and, our latest achievement, 


a fully equipped toilet and washroom. Truly luxury on 


wheels. 


On European Lanp Cruises there is no night or rail 
travel, no tiring journeys, no sense of undue hurry or 
fatigue. Our long years of experience have gone into the 
careful planning of itineraries to open the way to the 


richest treasures that Europe has to offer. 


Eacu Lanp Cruise is fully inclusive, each night is spent 
at a selected first class hotel, all meals are provided and 
a comprehensive program of sightseeing as well as the 
services of a fully experienced Courier speaking the 


languages of the countries through which you will travel. 


OTHER MANGER TOURS — SCANDINAVIA & EUROPE — a magnificent 9-country tour with sailings by the 


luxury ship S.S. AMERICA. 


THRIFT TOURS TO EUROPE — Comfort without luxury and an exciting 7-country 


tour of Europe. 


MANGER also plan special itineraries for those preferring to travel independently. 


All Tours Planned and Operated by 


MANGE 


516 Fifth Avenue 


Anywhere On Earth 


R TRAVEL, INC. 


INTERNATIONAL TOUR OPERATORS 


New York 18, N. Y. 


MUrray Hill 2-7844 


National Travel Club. Dept. B. 

115 West 45th St. 

New York 19, N. Y. 

I am interested in MANGER TOURS to Europe. Please send 


me complete details of European Land Cruises and other tours. 


Send to 


. 
. 
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Give to Conquer Cancer 
STRIKE BACK! 


Join humanity’s most important Crusade—the battle more! So think a moment before you give. . . think 
against man’s worst enemy—cancer! of the 22 million men, women and children now 
alive who will die unless our Crusade succeeds. Make 
your gift just as important as you can, for to master_ 
cancer we need more research, more educational 


We know that we can win, for last year some 
70,000 men, women and children were rescued from 
death. And with your help, many more can be saved. 


programs. 
This is no time for “token” gifts. We need more Remember that your gift guards your family, your- 
than the change you happen to have in your pocket. self and your community. So make your contribu- 
We need your dollar bills, your ten dollar bills and tion now—and make it count! 


American Cancer Society 


MAIL YOUR GIFT TO “CANCER” IN 
CARE OF YOUR LOCAL POST OFFICE 


Here is my contribution Of $.......cccccssecessseceees: to the I 

1951 Cancer Crusade ‘ 

ij 

Nein. 0a srciccscacvoce css aves tesesavecnacnsvened cccoatent te eo t 

i] 

Addr OSS .25. cass Seteidetvarticcintes areas weedeat ee " I 

I 

City .... State i 

i 
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